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IN & CHINESE THEATER. 


A flight of stairs led uv from the street, dirty, 
steep and deeply worn with travel. The way was 
closed above by a pair of swinging wooden doors, 
dark and polished toward the front edges by the 
friction of many hands. We paused amoment in 
the entrance-way below, while through a slit on 
the side-wall a lean, flexible hand thrust out our 
tickets in exchange for a pieceof silver. Beyond 
the doors the air of the stairway was dim with 
bluish smoke, and as we mounted every sense 
was pricked with a sudden poignant strangeness. 
The eye took in the huddled mass of dark-ves- 
tured forms above, the nostrils the pungency of 
burning incense, and the ears were filled with a 
sound that in its puzzling insistence recalled the 
endless, aimless reiteration of a bag-pipe. At 
the head of the stairs we found ourselves at the 
apex of a slightly pointed horseshoe gallery, be- 
low us the pit of a rude theater was densely packed 
with seated Chinamen, and opposite us, on a 
level with the pit, the stage drew our eyes as a 
bright illumined flower in adarkened room. There 
were no seats in the gallery, except at the ends 
toward the stage where a few boxes were parti- 
tioned off and occupied by groups of brightly 
dressed Chinese women. We crowded through 
the human thicket toward the boxes, hoping to 
find seats. Although we were the only white 
people in the theater, very little notice was taken 
of us, and we squeezed peaceably among the 
silent throng until we reached the narrow pas- 
sage-way back of the boxes. Here the rough 
floor heaved itself into occasional low steps, and 
in the darkness we lurched along uncertainly, as 
in the companion-way of a ship at sea. Opening 
one of the box doors my companion motioned me 
to enter. Suddenly, from the dimness of the 
passage, I found myself in the heart of a rainbow. 
The diaphanous silks of the women’s draperies 
fluttered close together as they turned upward 
faces whose blank, unwritten smoothness yet ex- 
pressed hostility. One, with an air of authority. 
threw out a tiny imperious hand in a gesture of 
swift dismissal, and told me to begone; from the 
box beyond, a man seemed to intercede for me, for 
she turned upon him a broadside of rapid Chinese. 
It was strange to see the little idol talk, strange 
to realize that under those flat, black, glass eyes 
a flood of angry thought burned, but could not 
penetrate. Did the breast really heave beneath 
those folds of softly radiant silk, or was it only an 
anatomy of pink papier-mache, with cleverly 
joined hinges of wire? From the pit below scores 
of brown faces turned upward to watch the dis- 
pute, and it was not hard tofancy that sympathy, 





or its Chinese equivalent, was with the lady of 
high caste and silken draperies. Once more in 
the dark passage, we were lucky enough to 
stumble into an empty box. We now had seats 
and a good, unobstructed view of the stage, 
which was no more than a raised dais extending 
across the entire theater, a blank platform, inno- 
cent of scenery or ornament. The whole interest 
of the audience was centered on the two postur- 
ing figures who stood near the middle of the 
stage and assailed each other with a not unmus- 
ical torrent of clear-cut syllables. Meanwhile 
the orchestra, immediately back of the actors, 
in the Chinese perversity of inversion, kept up 
its endless buzzing drone. One of the actors 
represented a coy maiden who clung with pru- 
dent tenacity to her dowery, which was repre- 
sented by a small mummy-like object clasped to 
her breast. This part, according to the Chinese 
custom, was taken by a man whose voice from 
childhood had been trained in the unearthly 
falsetto which upon the Chinese stage represents 
the tones of a woman. The paint used in the 
make-up of the face was of an intense but not un- 
pleasing rose color that matched perfectly with 








the costume of richly embroidered silk, the shade 
that we know in the burning buds of the pyrus 
japonica. The soft unloaded silk fluttered emo- 
tionally as the figure glided from pose to pose 
that in them had a curious foreign extravagance 
combined with grave dignity. The lover, more 
soberly dressed and less demonstrative in ges- 
ture, had a full, expressive eye and a voice £0 rich 
in variety of intonation, one listened to the clear 
enunciation expecting to understand the words. 

It was curious to see the absorbed attention of 
the audience to the dialogue that went forward 
upon the stage. The interest of the play, cen- 
tering as it did upon the words, required close 
attention and quick-wittedness in the audience, 
and now and then some clever turn in the dia- 
logue caused a ripple of laughter to run through 
the house, swift as the wind over a field of ripe 
wheat. The laugh was not uproarious, and gravity 
returned as to the face of the man whose heart is 
heavy and from whose lips a smile dies of itself. 
Looking down upon this dark-coated body of men 
packed together without a bright color to relieve 
the monotony of their dress, each with his brown, 
lifeless skin drawn tight over the face, a new 





STAGE OF A CHINESE THEATER 


The orchestra occupy the chairs at the rear of the stage 


There is neither curtain nor scenery The actors make 


entrances and exits by the two doors at the rear.—From plote by Taber. 
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sense of thealienness of this ancient people comes 
to the Anglo-Saxon. It might be a company of 


mummies awakened from centuries of sleep to 


attend a national sanhedrim, the curious odor of | 


the mummy clothes about them and the sense of 
death and the unrealities of life upon them. How 
strange our bright-skinned facesand vivid,impul- 
sive activities must seem to this aged, pulseless 
race! And yet there is enjoyment of a certain 
tepid sort in the round fat faces of the prosperous 
merchant who occupies the box next us, whose 
skull cap of black bears the distinguished tuft of 
scarlet that marks the high-caste Chinaman, and 
satisfaction unalloyed in those figures in the pit 
below with shoes drawn off and speckless white 
stockings resting on the back of the seat in front. 
Who dare impugn the genuine happiness of a 
man with his heels higher than his head and to- 
bacco smoke creeping higher still? How long 
would an audience of our laborers sit as these 
men sit, or stand as most are standing, thoroughly 
entertained by a dialogue to which no element of 
vulgar horse-play or scenic gorgeousness lends 
The clacking words and posturing, the 
this 
and we, isolated by lan- 


spice? 
endless round of the orchestration holds 
great housefull intent 
guage, race and traditions, are piqued by a new 
mystery. Again laughter, withits swift recover, 
sweens through the body of listeners, and while 
the rustle subsides, the door of the box behind us 
opens and a narty of Chinese women, the right- 
ful owners of the box, enter. There is nothing 
for it but to give way; eo, making our best and 
most submissive bows, we abdicate in favor of 
the lady in silvery blue and her fluttering suite, 
whose unsteady swayings on tiny rocking shoes, 
balanced by movements of the wide, palpitating 
sleeves, make them seem a bevy of glorious but 
terflies settling upon a dingy weed ina field of 
seared grass LOUISE HERRICK WALL. 
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New York buys more lace than any other city 
in the world, and there are said to be scores of 
New York ladies whose collections of lace vary 


in value from $20,000 to $50,000 





RTHERN PACIFIC RK, R. EXHIBIT 


‘THE NORTHWEST AT 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC EXHIBIT CARS. 





‘*The exhibit of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company in the Transportation building is one 
of the finest individual exhibits at the Exposi- 
tion,’’ said Col. C. P. Ferry, the *‘Duke of Ta- 
coma,” as he is called, from his interest in and 
devotion to the City of Destiny. He further said 
that this same exhibit might lay claim to such a 
high degree of beauty as to be rightly called a 
work of art—and fine art at that—so, having but 
two months ago traveled the Northern Pacific 
from its proud terminus on Puget Sound to where 
the ‘Father of Waters” is in his infancy and on 
down to the magnificent center of this magnifi- 
cent country of ours, I concluded to lose no time 
in viewing this spectacle which gave rise to such 
enthusiasm from the lips of a man whom every- 
one knows is qualified, by culture and travel and 
natural taste, to speak with authority on such a 
topic. I ascertained the approximate location of 
the two cars which contained, and are themselves 
a part and a great part, of the exhibit. I strolled 
down the aisles contemplating the various rea- 
sons why man was not made to fly, and finally 
came upon a section presided over by a Rocky 
Mountain goat, which was as high as circum- 
stances would permit, and which announced to 
me before I saw anything else, that here I should 
find the contributions of that vast territory which 
stretches away to the sunset, and only stops when 
the mighty tide of the Pacific Ocean challenges 
its ability to proceed. 

Yes, it is beautiful. I walked down the track 
on which are stationed the two superb cars of 
extra size and finish that were built expressly 
for the Exposition at a cost of $150,000. The ex- 
teriors are decorated with festoons of wheat done 
in gold and hung with handsome views of the 
matchless scenery which delights the eye of the 
traveler who is happy enough to take this trip 
across the continent, one of the finest of these 


CARS, TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WORLD'S FAIR. 





being the great geyser, ‘Old Faithful,” in Yel- 
lowstone Park, actively engaged in his favorite 
pursuit. The second car is decorated in a way 
that is at once practical and suggestive, with a 
large panel for each of the great States which 
are traversed by the road, setting forth in almost 
fabulous figures the wealth of resources with 
which each is blessed, and if one did nothing but 
study these eloquent exteriors he would be able 
to decide that this region is possessed of bound- 
less, untold richness. He would gather an idea 
of primeval forests with all that forests can yield 
in the way of beauty and use, from which the 
output last year was an aggregate of 6,301,951,880 
feet. Hewould turn away with head swimming, 
and visions of Golconda dancing before his eyes 
as he endeavored to grasp the astounding reality 
of the great mineral wealth of these States, each 
one yielding her share of base and precious 
metals. He would have a general idea of « land 
where all manner of fruits and herbs and grains 
abound, and where every industry is yet in its 
infancy and waits for and invites a mighty tide 
of emigration. 

Within these palatial cars, built with immense 
bay windows which are curtained with pendant 
grains in stalk, there is a still more forcible 
statement of the possibilities and resources of 
the Northwest. The interiors are finished in 
white and gold, and decorated with grains and 
grasses in endless graceful designs. Every nook 
and corner is made acabinet to contain speci- 
mens of fruit, grain as it stood in the fields, and 
as it came from the threshing machine; valuable 
and varied ores, from Idaho and Montana; coal 
and coke, building stone, granite and pottery 
clay, polished woods, and in fact every variety of 
product that could be conceived in a region which 
embraces all soils, climate and geological forma- 
tions in its extent of 5,700 miles. Interspersed 
with the products of the practical sort are charm- 
ing views, splendid specimens of the wild game 
still plentiful along the line, and other specimens 
of animals well-nigh extinct. A set of colored 
photographs from Yellowstone Park constitute 
an artistic and attractive feature. A pair of 
snowy owls, the male a veritable 
king, his unsullied plumage gleaming 
like his native snow-covered home, is 
always admired and desired by the 
stream of people who make a two 
thousand mile trip in this novel and 
idealistic manner, and without ex- 
caption resolve to take the journey 
in reality ac an early day. The sec- 
ond car contains a large office fur- 
nished entirely in polished woods 
taken fromthe great timber—produc- 
ing States. It is inlaid in mosaic de- 
signs, and is a thing of beauty anda 
joy forever. In it are oak, cedar, 
white cedar, fir, ash and tamarack 
from Washington; alder and cedar 
from Oregon, curly maple from Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, and high in 
the center a rosy cherub is trumpet- 
ing to the praise of the broad lands 
which are spread out ready to be 
made into homes for the coming mil- 
lions. Shall I give statistics? Oh, 
no. Those you will find on the fold- 
ers and maps issued by the company, 
and you will hear them quoted glibly 
by the attendants who explain the 
exhibits to the interested throngs 
that are always gathered there, but 
I wish to speak of it from the stand- 
point of one who admires the beau- 
tiful and who finds this such a com- 
bination of desirability, grace, truth 
and skill, not to say enterprise and 
“go,” as to deserve the enconium 
quoted at the opening of this article. 
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But to know with certainty of its 





full charms, you should put yourself 

aboard one of the company’s palatial fi 
sleepers and travel out from the rich, 

cultivated valley of the Mississippi | ae 
across the broad fields and wierdly 
grotesque Bad Lands of Dakota, 
climbing the Rockies, and watching 
Montana’s strange and unique vill- 
ages filled with the smoke and fumes 
of the blasting and smelting works, 
across romantic Idaho, ‘‘Gem of the 
Mountains,” with her fertile river 
valleys, her priceless mines and her 
charmingly picturesque scenery 
which comes toaclimax when the 
Lake Genevaof this American Switz- 
erland is reached on the border, and 
Pend d‘Oreille lies dimpling before 
yne, set in its mountain background, 
the fairest sight one need ask for. 
Then on into the wonderful new 
State of Washington, varied with 
mountains and rivers, bearing all 
varieties of agricultural produce, 
covered with forests of perennial 
green, and blest with a climate so 
equable, so delightful and so free 
from ills that it is with regret that 
the tourist turns his back upon its 
fascinations, until at last one rolls 
triumphantly into the City of Des- 
tiny, enthroned upon her hills, her 
beauty reflected in the satin surface 
of blue Puget Sound; her grand old 
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guardian, Mount Tacoma, towering ’ 
heavenward in the east, and the 

jagged line of the Olympics rearing 

their battlements along the western horizon 
for the sun to bathe in such a flood of rose and 
gold as can be seen only, it seems, on Puget 
Sound; then and then only, can one appreciate 
the full meaning and beauty of which this superb 


exhibit is an epitome. 
BERNICE E. NEWELL. 


STRIKING NORTHWESTERN STATISTICS. 





The following statistics of population and pro- 
ducts of the States traversed by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad are displayed on banners on the 
exhibit cars of that company at the World’s Fair: 

WISCONSIN. 

Population May 1, 1893, 1,800,000. 
Yield of grains........06.. eeccceee cece A11,778,961 bushels 
3.077.054.0906 feet 

1,644,374,000 


. 830.652 tons 


Products in 1892: 


Lumber cut ..... 
Shingles cut PR ee eet 
[ron ore output er ececcssccccece 
. AML tons 


4,141,006 head 


Pig iron produced ...........+. 
Live stock 
MINNESOTA. 
Population, May 1, 1893, 1,500,000. Products in Isy2: 
124,207,508 bushels 
1,462,491,084 feet 
- LATIS% tons 
2,755,018 head 
Free Government lands. ........... «...... 6,510,611 acres 
Northern Pacific R. R. lands....... .. 1,200,000 acres 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Yield of grains 
Lumber cut 


Iron ore output 


OO PROG cccccncesctsadensccesss 


Population, May 1, 1803, 275,000 
Wield OF SPARE. 60000 rcccesecveseese 
Wool clip....... ce ceee ry 1 


Live stock 






Products in Ik: 
44 15 bushels 
200 pounds 
sia aise eile 1,023,300 head 
Free Government lands . 19,500,555 acres 
Northern Pacific R. R. lands 
MONTANA. 
Population, May 1, 1893, 200,000. 
Gold, silver, copper and lead............ 
Wool clip ......... 60006000 cecesseeoeesence 13,186,580 pounds 
BE ene OE $847,465 head 


. 74,558,145 acres 


.. 6,850,500 acres 


Products in 188: 


. $45.565,626 


BA ve Stock. .cccsccccss 

Free Government lands .... i 

Northern Pacific R. R. lands.............. 17,300,000 acres 
IDAHO. 

Population, May 1, 183, 120,000, Products in 1892: 
Gold, silver, copper and lead $10,786,642 
Wool clip erece 
FL. Pere Pree PET TT Te etT yr TT ett 1,463,000 head 


5.349.834 pounds 








MINNESOTA'S EXHIBIT IN AGRICULTURAL 


Free Government lands hd ae ooo. 4,225, 149 acres 
Northern Pacific KR. R. lands.. 

OREGON. 

Population, May 1, 1803, 400,000, Products in 1s: 


. 22,851,000 bushels 


.. 140,000 acres 


Yield of grains..... 

Wool clip.... 

et MS oc os saenrdicacdenn «ee 
Salmon fisheries, value... 


14.044,500 pounds 
SS48.2345 head 
3,000,000 


Free Government lands.............0...6. 8.435.875 acres 
Northern Pacific R. R. lands................- 300,000 acres 
WASHINGTON. 


Population, May 1, 1803, 475,000. Products in Is: 
.. 1, 164,425,880 feet 


1,885 868,750 


| eye re 
TOR CUE 6c ciisdvwccciccactecesensccs 
Coal output 
pO SO rere ere 
ee er Bind és nds c0s0nks 
Wool clip.. eeereee ° 

Live stock ; pind kbhdes a5 eadeade: 1,710.675 head 


ipa aaecnen sss --- 1,550,000 tons 
20,280,000 bushels 
5,088,580 pounds 
’ 4.860 pounds 
Free Government lands........ 10,008,420 weres 


Northern Pacific R. R. lands 8,700,000 acres 


MINNESOTA’S AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT. 





The handsomest display made by any State in 
the Agricultural building at the Fair is that of 
Minnesota. It occupys a pretty pavilion of 
graceful design, and the arrangement of grains, 
grasses, fruits, etc., show originality and artistic 
taste. The general effect, both of form and color, 
is highly pleasing totheeye. (ver the central 
arch and under the tablet giving the n ame of 
Minnesota is another with the words, ‘‘The Ban- 
ner Wreat State.” Minnesota’s claim to this 
honor is borne out by the figures of the last cen- 
sus, which placed her at the head of all the 
wheat-producing States in the aggregate amount 
of her crop. 

With such a record and with a history dating 
back half a century—not a history of discovery 
and exploration, for there were French trappers 
on Minnesota soil two hundred years ago, but of 
actual settlement and development—our North 
Star State cannot be said to be a new region; yet 
it contains a great deal of virgin soil and offers 
opportunities, especially in its Northern part, for 
farmers and woodsmen to go into districts where 
nature, on prairies and in forests, has never been 
subdued. Even in counties that have good rail- 





BUILDING, WORLD'S FAIR 


way facilities and have been settled for twenty 
years there still remains a good deal of rich land 
that has never been touched bya plow. Minne- 
sota is a good State for immigration still, and her 
commissioners to the World’s Fair have done 
wisely in making an attractive display of her 
agricultural wealth. 


WASHINGTON’S MINERAL DEPARTMENT. 


First England and then Pennsylvania an- 
nounced that they had produced a world-beating 
specimen of coal, but all dwindled away into si- 
lence when the piece of Roslyn coal arrived from 
Washington, for it is nearly twice as large as 
any other piece ever mined outside of the State 
of Washington, and it is the largest piece 
ever taken from any mine in the world. It 
weighs just 50,250 pounds, or over twenty-five 
tons and came from the Koslyn mine in Kittitas 
County. Thisis shownin the State building. In 
the Mines and Mining building Washington has 
a most interesting display near the east center of 
the main hall. The section is filled with pyramids 
of gold,silver, lead and iron ores, while in the nu- 
merous showcases are shown the most valuable 
specimens, including about $3,000 worth of gold 
nuggets from the placer mines of Kittitas County. 
One of the richest free milling quartz specimens 
is from the Culver mine in Kittitas County, which 
runs $45 to the ton. In silver the richest show- 
ing is made by the Fourth of July mine in Oka- 
nogan County, which yields $653 to the ton and 
the vein is four feet thick. The next in richness 
is the Old Dominion of Stevens County, which 
runs $600 to the ton. There are many other rich 
mines in the State, but these are the ones making 
exhibits from mines that are being worked at 
present. There is no doubt but that ina few years 
the mining interests of Washington will be 
among the most staple and reliable sources of 
wealth. Copper, lead, zinc, antimony, nickle 
and graphite are found, but are not as yet being 
worked. 

The State is exceedingly rich in iron ores, in- 
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cluding the hematites, black band, magnetic and 
bog ores. One day not long since, an old Scotch 
assayist was attracted by an exhibit of black 
band iron ore which he said reminded him of the 
black band iron ore which has made Scotland 
rich. He took some samples to assay and soon 
returned with some good-sized metallic beads, 
saying that Washington possessed in that one 
ore a wealth of the value of which she dreamed 
but little. He was enthusiastic. His name is Cum- 
mings Cherry, and no doubt iron men will recog- 
nize the name, for he has been counted a reliable 
authority on these subjects. 

Twointeresting exhibits of sand are made here; 
one is from Lincoln County and is pure white; 
the other, from the Gray’s Harbor section of 
Chehalis County, is perfectly black. This latter 
carries forty per cent fine iron and from $3 to $18 
[tis found in untold quantities 
and as soon as an economical process of working 
it is found, there will spring up an important 


in flower gold. 








The sewer pipe is a genuine salt-glazed vitri- 
fied pipe that under hydrostatic pressure in a 
twelve-inch pipe endured a pressure of 240 pounds 
to the square inch, and in making this pipe the 
clay anneals at 2,800 degrees of heat. The fire 
brick are also made in the most approved man- 
ner and the manfacturers challenge the world for 
strength and durability. Samples of the fire clay, 
fire sand and sewer pipe are shown at the State 
building and tell their own story to those who 
are familiar with these kind of products. 

EDMOND S. MEANY. 


WASHINGTON’S HORTICULTURAL EXHIBIT. 


There are a number of things shown by the 
State of Washington that admittedly excel all 
other exhibits of the kind at the great World’s 
Columbian Exposition. For example, in the hor- 
ticultural line Washington shows the largest ap- 
ples at the Fair. They are the Gloria Mundis, 














WASHINGTON EXHIBIT 


mining industry on the shores of Gray’s Harbor. 


Many exhibits of the precious metal-bearing | 


ores are exhibited from new mines and are not 
accompanied by definite data concerning them, 
but in the case of the coal exhibits it was differ- 
ent. Maps showing accurately the character of 
the coal beds in fourteen of the different working 
mines of Washington, adorn the wall near the 


principal coal exhibit, and the official analyses of | 


all the mines are kept close at hand. 

Besides this excellent showing this same de- 
partment contains many exhibits of excellent 
building stones, granites,marbles and sandstones. 
Then there are shown some specimens of fine 
clays and fine sands which are just now being 
used in developing a new and very useful in- 
dustry in the manufacture of sewer pipe, fire 
brick and paving brick. One large plant has re- 
cently been erected at Little Falls, in Lewis 
County, but they have no exhibit at the Fair. 
Another large concern is the Denny Clay Com- 
pany of Seattle, which company is well repre- 
sented with a commercial exhibit. 


| Fair show that this fact is appreciated. 


IN MINING BULLDING, WORLD'S FAIR, 


| and three of the largest weigh 31+ inches each. 


Also the largest strawberries on the grounds are 
in the Washington exhibit. They measure 11} 
inches in circumference. A big bunch of grapes, 
weighing ten pounds, and the finest strawberries, 
both upland and lowland varieties,and the largest 
stalks of celery are among the choicest exhibits. 
Washington is known as the most perfect home 
for the prune in America, and the exhibits at the 
About 


| twenty varieties of the plum family are shown, 





including the Italian, silver, German, French, 
Hungarian, and golden prunes; yellow egg, green 
gage, yellow gage, Columbia, Bradshaw, Wash- 
ington and peach plums. These are shown mostly 
in prepared glass jars, and there are also some 
few cases of the prunes in their cured, market- 
able form. These came from Clarke County, as 
most of the prune orchards in other sections of 
the State are young and the product is marketed 
in the fresh state. If the present rate of prune 
planting continues for three years more, there 
will be over 30,000 acres of prune orchards in 








the State of Washington. At that time and 
probably much sooner, Clarke County will not 
enjoy a monopoly of prunedryers. In fact many 
sections are already planning for the erection of 
dryers and canneries. 

This State also shows the largest specimens of 
winter pears, which came from the Snake River 
section, and some ‘‘pound” pears weighing four 
poundseach. Thirty varieties of pears are shown, 
including all the best standard varieties. 

There are seventy-five varieties of apples 
shown, and besides these the department of horti- 
culture embraces fine exhibits of peaches, apri- 
cots, quinces, currants, blackberries, raspberries, 
cherries, gooseberries and other fruits. 

The women of the State exhibit some home- 
made jellies and preserves from Washington. 

Practical orchardists find a wonderful object 
lesson in the modest exhibit in the Washington 
State building. It consists of a row of young 
fruit trees. One of the cherry trees shows a 
one-year’s growth of ten feet two 
inches, and an Italian prune tree 
shows a growth of nine feet ten 
inches in the same period of time. 
The trees are perfectly clean and 
free from all blemish. No wonder, 
say the visitors, that Washington can 
raise big fruits when the trees make 
such growths as that. 

One jar of apples is surrounded 
with historica! interest. Theapples 
themselves are not particularly at- 
tractive, for they are small and with- 
out livening color, but they came 
from the old ‘‘Mission’ trees in Aso- 
tin County, near the mouth of the 
Alpowa River, where it flows into 
the Snake River. In 1836 ‘‘Father”’ 
Spalding crossed the plains asa mis- 
sionary with Marcus Whitman, and 
he brought with him a handful of ap- 
ple seeds. These he planted and when 
the seedlings were partly grown, he 
presented a few of them to old Red 
Wolf, a chief of the Nez Perces who 
planted them where the trees are still 
standing, yielding an abundance of 
fruit every year. Old Red Wolf's 
bones lie in arough rock cairnon the 
hillside overlooking the orchard 
which was his especial delight for 
many years. The trees are old and 
gnarled, resembling oaks more than 
apple trees. ISDMOND S. MEANY. 
WHAT ONE FARM PRODUCES IN THE 

STATE OF WASHINGTON. 








As a sample of what has been done 
by one farmer in the State of Washington, we wish 
to call attention to the ‘‘one farm exhibit” of Mr. 
W. O. Bush, which comprises the entire east 
half of the Washington booth in the Agricultural 
building at the World’s Fair. This exhibit as 
a whole is neat and attractive, and so arranged 
as to fully show what great possibilities there 
are for an industrious and enterprising man in 
that State; but the full value of Mr. Bush’s en- 
terprise cannot be understood without a close 
inspection. 

The goods shown by Mr. Bush are all the pro- 
ducts of his own farm, and comprise 118 varieties 
of fruits, including apples, pears, prunes, plums, 
cherries, quinces and quite a number of varieties 
of berries. Grapes grow well in Washington, 
but Mr. Bush has not made a specialty of them. 
Grains are the most important products of the 
farm, and Mr. Bush has sixty-eight varieties of 
wheat on exhibition, all of which are shown just 
as they grow, without selecting the finest only, 
and which are unsurpassed in all desirable quali- 
ties. Among these are eleven varieties of wheat 
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of which Mr. Bush is the origin- 
ator,and which are therefore not 
to be found elsewhere. These he 
will have in sufficient quantities 
to distribute next season to those 
persons who may desire them 
Mr. Bush also exhibits fifty-five 
varieties of oats, four of rye, six 
of barley, four of buckwheat, fif- 
teen of corn, four of hemp, two of 
flax and forty of grasses, besides 
twenty-eight varieties of root veg- 
‘tables from the garden; twelve 
of peas, ten of beans, and other 
things too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Bush’s farm comprises 730 
acres of land in the county of 
Thurston, and within five miles 
of Olympia, the capital of the 
State. His soil is of two varieties, 
sandy loam and clay loam, and 
varies in depth from five to twenty 
feet, and its fertility is practically 
inexhaustible. (ne piece of it has 
been under cultivation for forty 
years without the use of fertilizers 
and produces now better than it 
did at first. 

The climate, however, is be- 
lieved to be quite as important a 
factor to the farmer’s prosperity 
as the nature of the soil. This is 
mild, warm and moist, and in- 
cludes a rainy season—extending 
from November 1 to May 15—and 
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flowers bloom in the open air in 
midwinter, although in the same 
latitude as the Stateof Maine. Mr. 
Bush is one of the oldest residents of Washington 
and has lived on that farm for fifty years. He took 
the first premium for the best display of cereals 
at the centennial at Philadelphia, and is cer- 
tainly doing his full share toward the prosperity 
of his State. In this connection the question 
naturally arises in the mind of anyone familiar 
with the State of Washington and itsadvantages, 
how much longer will it be possi- 
ble for anyone to get hold of fer- 
tile land enough to make such a 
farm. Not long, certainly, at the 
rate land is being taken up and 
improved in Washington now. It 
is not stating a prophesy, but a 
fact that will be realized within 
the next five years, that land will 
have increased fourfold in that 
time, and there will be more pur- 
chasers at the high price than 
there are now. 

One can get a better idea of 
what the State can produce by ex- 
amining carefully the agricultural 
exhibit at the World’s Fair than 
by spending a hundred dollars 
traveling west to see it. 


A MINIATURE FARM. 


The gem of all the miniatures, 
writes a correspondent, is the 
model of a farm shown in the 
Washington State building. It is 
a graphic representation of farm- 
ing as itis done in the great West. 
A space probably sixty feet square 
is covered by it, and you may be 
sure great crowds of delighted 
visitors are always found here. 
The farm is more perfect than a 
picture. There are a dozen fields, 
the grain and grasses growing in 
them. In the pastures the cattle 
and colts are feeding; in the fields 
men and machinery are harvest- 








EXHIBIT OF WASHINGTON IN THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING, WORLDS FALK 


ing the ripe crops. The soil is real soil, the grain 
real grain, the fences are real fences, the ma- 
chines actual machines, but all ona miniature 
scale. A perfect little self-binder that you could 
hold in your two hands is cutting the wheat. A 
boy follows to stack up the bundles in shocks. 
In the adjoining field a Western header is at 
work, cutting of the tops off luxuriant oats. 








Wagons carry the rich products to a steam 
threshing machine in operation at the edge of 
the field. Not far away one man is plowing with 
a riding plow, and near him another man is fol- 
lowing the furrow behind a walking plow of the 
old style. All the details of this farm scene are 
admirably executed. Itis a miniature well worth 
seeing, and the designer is a genius. 
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MODEL OF WHEAT FARM IN THE WASHINGTON STATE BULLDING, WORLD'S FAIR, 
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DICK HAMAR’S SISTER. 


BY OBURN R. HOLLAND. 
Silver Rock. The Betty 


on Wednesday, and 


It was a galanight in 
Girl had made a rich strike 
on F 
been put in operation 


riday the first stamp mill in the camp had 
Either event was of suf- 
ficient importance to mark an epoch in the his- 
tory of the camp, and on this Saturday evening 
the entire mining population, for miles up and 
down the gulch, flocked into Silver Rock to aid 
in celebrating this new era in her existence. 

As the declining sun discreetly withdrew be- 
hind the mountain tops, as if realizing that no 
self-respecting sun could lend the sanction of his 
presence to such orgies as were to make this 
long to be remembered in Silver Rock, 


night one 
his last glance rested upon the miners as they 
came straggling down the mountain side toward 
the camp, now in knots of two or three, now sin- 
gly. There too, not a few; 
bearded and grizzled veterans who had spent 
years intrying to win from these grim mountains 
the secrets of their buried treasure, young men 


were prospectors, 


who, with the impetuosity of youth, felt sure 
the fickle hills would yield to them the secrets 
which they withheld from less ardent workers; 
some empty-handed, others bearing with them 
samples of ore from their latest strike, which, 
with a true gold-hunter’s hopefulness, they con- 
fidently expected to ‘“‘melt down rich.’” On the 
morrow, when one of the several assayers at Sil- 
ver Rock has pronounced the ore low grade or 
worthless, they will toil up the mountain and re- 
sume their search with an unfaltering faith that 
they will strike it rich next time. 

Up the mountain side, as far as eye can pierce 
through the gathering shadows, may be seen the 
mouths of many tunnels, where the miners have 
the heart of the 
If you were nearer you would see 
“an be discerned 


burrowed, gopher-wise, into 
mountain 
that the spot of white which 
on the doors of some of the tunnels is a loca- 
tion notice, declaring that that the subscriber 
feet in each direc- 
which the 


section of the laws of 


number of 
at 


ne¢ 


a certain 
the 
posted, under a speci 
with 
and angles of the same. 
The most of them 
large tents, floored with unplaned pine boards, 
ff the 
they had worn all week, and prepared for a night 
The roulette and faro tables were placed 


claims 


tion from point notice is 


Colorado, together all dips, spurs, leads 


saloons and dance halls, 


shook o air of sleepy listlessness which 
of life. 
in position and the player for the house began 
his monotonous chant of ‘‘Red wins, evens have 
it!’ ‘Seven wins and odds are in it!”’ or ‘‘Double 
O and the green!” 

The labored breathing of the engine on the 
narrow-guage road could be heard far down the 
canon, and created a brief diversion from the at- 
tractions of the saloon and dance halls. Pres- 
ently the headlight flashed in sightand the group 
of men watched it as it crossed and recrossed the 
little mountain river, clinging now to the face of 
the cliff on one side, now taking advantage of a 
Few of the men 
had been in the camp since the preceeding Sun- 
day, many of them not for several weeks and 
were waiting anxiously to receive their letters. 


natural terrace on the other. 


Pete Furnas kept the post-office in connection 
with the Royal Flush Saloon. He did it merely 
as an accomodation to the boys, he declared, and 
couldn't afford to waste much time upon so un- 
profitable a business on such busy days. So no 
mail was given out on Saturday evenings until 
the mai! sack was brought over from the evening 
train. Then the games were stopped. Pete 
turned the mail from the sack upon the floor, 
dumped the contents of the big wooden chest, in 
which the letters had been accumulating during 
the week, on top of it, and, assisted by two faro 





dealers, began to ‘‘assay Uncle Sam’s samples,” 
which process consisted of calling out the name 
on each letter and handing it to the owner as he 
stepped forward to receive it. The responses of 
‘Here,’ or “‘This way,” from the men as they 
claimed letter or paper, was occasionally diversi- 
fied by an ‘“‘I’ll take Bill’s,” or, ‘Jack asked me 
to bring along his’n.” Sometimes there was no 
response to a name and the letter was pitched 
back into the chest, there to remain until the 
next general round-up. 

‘*‘Who’s him?” inquired one of the loungers at 
the door of the Royal Flush, with a turn of his 
head toward a man in the garb of a prospector, 
who had taken the two letters which fell to his 
share in the ‘‘divvy”’ and strode off up the path 
in the direction of the new stamp mill. 

“Oh, that thar’s Dick Hamar,” answered an- 
swered another. ‘He has a tent up ’bove th, 
Pick an’ Shovel. He brought an assay outfit 
up from Boulder, but he’s been out prospectin’ 
for three weeks. He's a squar’ man, too, Dick 
i,” 

“That’s what he air,” chimed in another. ‘I 
prospected with him ‘bout Hahn’s Peak one sea- 
son an’ thar ain’t a whiter man in Silver Rock ’n 
jist Dick Hamar. Got some queer notions, though. 
Why, he’s bin a-sendin’ all the stuff he could 
scare up for several years, back to the States to 
keep a sister 0’ his’n in one o’ them thar high 
flown schools.” 

“Parson kind, eh?” queried the first speaker. 

‘‘Naw, nary bit o’ th’ parson *bout Dick. He 
plays bout as stiff a game ’o draw as any man in 
the camp, and he’s toler’ble handy with a gun. 
Yes, he’s a squar’ man, is Dick. To be sure,” 
he continued reflectively, “whe never would 
drink nothin’, but then thar’s no man without 
faults. ”’ 

In the Royal Flush the games had recom- 
menced, and the bartenders were busy. In the 
nearest dance hall an asthmatic organ and a 
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squeaky violin were contributing their quota to 
the general pandemonium. 


* & 
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“Got a letter from Marg’y, Red,” said Dick 
Hamar as he pushed aside the canvas door of his 
tent and entered. 

Red, a splendid Irish setter, beat his bushy 
tail upon the floor, and peered up into his mas- 
ter’s face, without rising. 

‘‘Yes, I gota letter,” continued Dick, half in 
soliloquy, half to the dog, ‘‘an’ there must be 
lots o’ news in it, forits powerful heavy. There’s 
another letter, too, from that minin’ expert what 
was up lookin’ at our claim last month. S’pose 
it’s the same old story: that the samples he took 
didn’t show up right,’ and he tossed the letter 
bearing the card of a firm of mining brokers at 
Denver aside, and seating himself upon a camp 
chair, turned up the light and opened the bulk- 
iest of the two letters. 

‘‘Why, Red, she’s sent us her picter!” he ex- 
claimed, as he drew a photograph from the en- 
velope. ‘Yes, that’s Marg’y, but she’s changed 
a heap since I left her, four years ago. It come 
awful hard to leave her then, but I wanted to 
make a pile o’ money for her; she’s all the one 
I’ve got to live for now. It don’t seem as if I'd 
come to the right place to make any money, 
though. It’s been right pretty smart of a tussle 
to keep up the school bills, let alone pilin’ up 
anything. We've struck plenty o’ leads that 
showed up purty; ain’twe, Red? But they never 
would melt down right when th’ ’sayer got ’em 
in his pot. It’s a weary while waitin’, but our 
luck will come some time; an’ then we’ll make 
the finest home in the States for Marg’y. She 
deserves it, too, God bless her; she been the pa- 
tientest little thing asever was, and she’s studied 
mighty hard.” 

In his long months of solitary prospecting 
Dick had fallen into the habit of making a com- 
panion of his dog, and indeed one might have a 


“HE'S A SQUAK’ MAN, TOO, DICK 18.” 
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much worse friend than a dog. So, while with 
hungry eyes he gazed upon the picture, he spoke 
on, casting now and then a look upon the setter, 
who had crossed the floor and was crouched at 
his feet. 

‘That's a new way she has of fixin’ her hair, 
Red; she looks mighty stately and fine that way, 
but she hasagood look, too. That’s like mother, 
that expression about the mouth. It’salong time 
to be away from her, four years; she’s seventeen 
now. Why, heavens, Red, she’s a woman now! 
But when our luck does come, and we strike it 
rich, we'll go back, and stay there, too; live in 
God’s country th’ rest o’ our days. It’s good to 
think o’ that, Red. An’ we'll have a home o’ our 
own an’ live there until some duffer comes along 
and carries Marg’y off. Aa’ she'll be good to 
you, Red; Marg’y was allers kind to everybody. 
She’s just like mother, she——”’ 

‘Hello, Dick,” cried a cheery voice, while a 
head, surmounted by the omnipresent white hat 
of the West, was thrust into the tent. ‘‘Come 
along over to Pike’s Peak. Best layout you ever 
saw. Got two duffers there as is spoilin’ for a 
game; they got lots o’ stuff, too; we'll do ’em out 
o’ a hundred ’fore mornin’.”’ 

“Cain’t do her, pard,”’ Dick answered, relaps- 
ing into the slovenly habits of speech common 
among miners. “Got some other biz onto my 
hands, and caint get off, nohow.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter wid ye, anyhow?’ de- 
manded the other, coming farther into the tent. 
‘*Yeain’t goin’ to weaken, be ye, ol’ pard? Why, 
ye play "bout th’ purtiest game I ever saw out- 
side o’ the perfesh. Hain’t goin’ t’ quit me now, 
be ye?” 

‘Tell ye how it is, pard,” answered Dick. “I’ve 
jist bout settled it in my head to quit playin’. 
Made up my mind to attend to straight biz and 
nothin’ else while I stays here. Gotasister back 
in th’ States what’s a lady, an’I ain’t figern t’ 
disgrace her when I goes back.”’ 

‘‘Better stay whar ye is, ol’feller. Ye’re all 
right long as ye stays out hyar an’ sends on th’ 
stuff, but she’ll mighty soon sour on ye when ye 
goes back among her fine frens. I knows them 
women.”’ 

Dick’s eyes flashed dangerously as he turned 
to face the speaker. ‘Say, pard, we’ve played 
many a game together, an’ I don’t want to split 
wid ye; but ye betterdrop that. Ye may beright 
*bout some girls, but Marg’y is different.” 

“*That’t jist it, Red,’ he continued when they 
were once more alone, ‘I’ve got to give up cards. 
Marg’y most a woman now, an’ when I look at 
that picture,——wall them thar eyes is jist like 
mother’s an’I couldn’ bear ’em a-lookin’ at me 
so straight like if I didn’t brace up.” Then he 
laid the photo down and began to unfold the letter. 

‘“‘Not much of it, after all,’ he muttered, as he 
cast his eye down the page; ‘‘it must have been 
th’ pict’r’ what made it so heavy. ’Spect she’s 
too busy to write much; don’t ye, Red?” 

Red gave the floor a vigorous thump with his 
tail. 

‘**My Dear Old Dick:’ listen to that, Red; that 
don’t sound like she was goin’ t’ sour on me, does 
it? No, Marg’y’s not that sort.” 

‘“T feel myself guilty,” he read, “for having 
written you such uninteresting letters recently, 
nor can | promise to do better to-day, for I am 
quite unwell. Now don’t be alarmed, dear Dick, 
for mine is only a trifling indisposition, which 
will be entirely banished in avery few days. I 
have been studying very hard all the last term 
in the hope of winning the De Brau Scholership. 
The examination occurred last week and the re- 
sults were announced this morning. Only think, 
brother mine, the little girl who has been so 
much trouble to you all these years captured the 
prize for which half the girls in the school were 
competing. I amso glad for your sake, Dick, for 








now I will not be so much expense to you. I 
know you have been working much too hard, 
though you never complain. 

Iam going to spend two weeks with Laura at 











“WHY, RED, SHE'S SENT US HER PICTER.” 


her home and then I shall return and take some 
special work during the remainder of vacation. 
I will write you a good, long letter when I rest 
a day or so at Laura’s home, and to atone in part 
for my recent neglect, [ send you the photo for 
which you have been begging. And now good- 
night, dear Dick, and try not to feel neglected. 
Your naughty MARGERY.” 
Dick folded the letter, and opening the tent 
door, stepped out into the night. The night was 
beautifully clear; the long mountain slopes which 
rose on either side were sharply defined in the 
bright moonlight. He could even distinguish 
the doors of many of the tunnels. Away up al- 
most to timber line, he could see the outline of a 
giant pine. He looked with friendly eyes upon 
that pine; his tent had been pitched beneath it 
for months before the railroad came crawling up 
the canon, and Silver Rock sprang into existence. 
It was late in June, yet at this altitude the 
nights were cold. Dick was conscious of thechill 
breath of the mountains and drew his coat more 
closely about him. The river, not yet polluted by 
the tailings from the many stamp mills which 
fouled its lower course, flashed out crystal clear 
in the moonlight as it leaped over the rapids 
just above the camp. A life of solitude forces 
men to make companions even of things inani- 
mate. To Dick the mountain river was a good 
comrade, ever bright and fresh and buoyant; it 
gave him new courage only to look upon it, and 
mapy a night had he lain on its bank and listened 
to its ceaseless murmur as it rushed down its 
rocky course—listened until he half imagined he 
could understand the language it spoke. A lan- 
guage of hopefulness and joyousness; a call to 
great deeds and noble actions, he thought it. 
From the dance tents the beat of many feet, 
the hoarse tones of the ‘‘caller off’ and the vil- 
lainous music reached his ear, while in the Pick 
and Shovel, but afew yards away, could be heard 
the clink of glasses and the voice of ‘tthe house” 
as he announced the result of each roll at roul- 
ette. From another of the dance tents came the 
sound of loud and angry voices, evidently in dis- 
pute; then a pistol shot rang out, sharp and clear 





on the chill air. ‘‘Some poor devil cashed in, 
like enough,” but he did not move. He stood so 
long outside the tent that Red, ata loss to un- 
derstand his master’s mood, came out and stood 
beside him, thrusting his nose up into the palm 
of the hand which hung by Dick's side. 

“T was jist thinkin’ bout Marg’y, Red,” said 
Dick. ‘I can’t quite bring myself ‘round to 
think of her as awoman. An’ here she’s been 
workin’ an’ schemin’ to save me a little money. 
She’s a good-hearted little thing; an’ I’m home- 
sick t’ git back t’ her. I felt sure toatlast strike 
would give me a stake, but th’ sayer couldn't 
make it melt down right. I tell ye, Ned, I’m 
dead homesick t’see Marg’y. An’t’thinkof her 
beatin’ ’em all at th’ ’xamimation! No wonder 
she didn’t have much time to write letters. It 
breaks me all up to think o’ her a-toilin’ an’ 
a-toilin’ away jist t’ save me a bit o’ money. 
Why, dang it all, Red, I’m act'ly cryin’;” and a 
rough hand brushed away the moisture which 
was stealing down his cheeks. 

“She must have worked mighty hard,” he 
continued; ‘‘them reports used t’ show her ‘bout 
up t’ th’ top. An’ here’s me what would give 
half my life t’ be with her, spendin’ my days in 
diggin’ out rock that won’t show pay color. Yes, 
an’ there’s that report fromthem Denver fellers; 
s’pose its jist like th’ other—same color, but wont 
pay t’ work. Guess I'll go in an’ see what they 
do say, anyhow.”’ 

He entered the tent, draw the canvas close to 
shut out the chill airand picked up the letter 
which he had thrown aside whe he first came in. 
He unfolded the sheet, glanced along the lines, 
then looked up wildly. The look was as of one 
striving to assure himself of his own identity. 
In that moment of supreme emotion his every 
sense seemed unusually active. He was con- 
scious of the blended sounds which reached his 
ear from the riotous camp, of the grotesue play 
of the lamp light upon the tent walls, of Red’s 
look of dumb wonder as he watched his master’s 
strange actions. He arose, strode three or four 
times across the tent, looked down upon the letter 
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lying at his feet, stooped, picked it up, and in a 
voice which sounded strange even to himself, 
read it aloud 

‘Dear Sir (dur agent, Mr. Austin, who spent 
several days in the Silver Rock district in May, 
brought with him to Denver several samples 
from your mine, the Margery. Some of these 
assayed so rich that we sent our Mr. Blythe out 
to investigate more particularly. Uponarriving 
at the Silver ltock he learned that you were out 
prospecting and had set no date upon your return. 
Finding the entrance to the Margery unlocked, 
Mr. Blythe entered and made a thorough exami- 
nation of the mine, bringing away samples from 
all parts of the vei The result of these exami- 
nations and of the assays of specimens has been 
such that we are authorized by one of our clients 
to make you an offer of seventy-five thousand 
dollars for the Margery lode and tunnel. And 
permit us to say that we consider the offer a very 
liberal one. We regret that your prospecting 
trip will prevent this from reaching you promptly, 
but please come to Denver as soon as you re- 
ceive it.” 
a demonstrative one. 


hills had schooled 


Dick’s nature was not 
Years spentamidst the sombre 
him into sto idity The 


cleave the mountain’s breast or the earthquakes 


lightnings descend and 


rend them asunder, yet they give no sign; the 
sunshine floods them in a blaze of glory and the 
streams sing to them, but they respond not. So 
with man who spends his life in their fastnesses 
Dick did not ery out or leap about, as another 
man might have done; instead he sat as one ina 
st ipor It was some time before he realized 
all that the letter 


spread across the sky and the rising wind whip- 


meant. Storm clouds had 


ped aside the curtains at the entrance and blew 
in chill and raw, but it was not heeded. The 


flame of the lamp flared inthe wind and at length 
was extinguished \nd soan hour wore away. 


Then in an instant the full extent of hie good for- 
tune burstup 


‘Red,” he exclaimed. ‘‘we've got to git down 


mn him. Action became a necessity 


t’ Boulder in time for that six o’clock train to 
can hoof it down 


fifteen 


morrow mornin’. Recekon we 


the canon road, ol’ feller: tain’t “bove 


And Red, over} 


s old manner, 


miles oyed at this return of 


his master was on the alert in a 


moment 
‘Too bad to-morrow’s Sunday,” exclaimed 
Dick: 


ver tl 


‘*more’n likely we can’t do no biz in Den- 
Monday, but we git down to Denver 


anyhow: I’m clear wildt’ get back to Marg’y, an’ 


I’ve jist got to be movin’ 
* 
wx 

‘Heerd tell ‘bout Dick Hamar’s luck?” asked 


the bartender of the Pick and Shovel, of a miner 


a few days later. Wall, sir, that last strike o’ 
his n turned out rich. He sold it for a cool hund- 
red thousar Might jist as well have got twice 


that if he had held on, but he was that all-fired 


wild t’ get o 


t’ th’ States he couldn’t wait a day. 
there 


named his last 


what he’s allers ravin’ 
her, th’ 


Got a sister bac 
‘bout He 
Marg’y.’ 
The house which Dick planned and replanned 
that down the 


Boulder Cano: 


strike for 


Sunday morning, a3 he rushed 
stands on the borders of an Ohio 
finest in the States, but its 
All but Red; 


he would probably prefera tent in the mountains. 


village. It is not the 


inmates think it well nigh perfect 
—_ *@.- 


THE WHITE CITY. 
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THE HOT WINDS OF THE WEST. 
The excessive heat and drouth this summer 
inthe Northwest has brought into prominence 


the professional rain-maker again, and in ad- 


dition I note inthe daily press that an individual 
in South 
prevent the hot winds of Kansas and Nebraska 


Dakota proposes a scheme whereby to 


from carrying their heat to South Dakota, and 
the James ltiver Valley in particular. The gen- 
tleman’s scheme, though so seductive, indicates 
that he is totally ignorant of the most elementary 
principles guiding the creation of warm waves 
throughout the interior of the North 


If he would study the weather re- 


American 
continent. 
ports, issued every day by the Weather Bureau, 
he would see by actual observation that asa 
general rule warm waves in South Dakota are 
created on the spot,and not transported from more 
southern regions. Thusat the very time that he 
presents his scheme, during the recent excessive 
hot wave in the James River Valley, the tem- 
perature ranged from ten to twenty-five degrees 
higher than immediately southward in Kansas 
and Nebraska; therefore it is a plain proposition 
that if hot or cold waves are transported, in this 
case the temperature of the James Liver Valley 
would have been lowered instead of heightened 
by the south the time from 
Nebraska to South Dakota. On the 
reached 101 


winds blowing at 
Kansas and 
very day when the 
Huron, South 
cool weather prevailed in Kansas and Nebraska, 
and the highest temperature at Wichita on that 


temperature 


above at Dakota, comparatively 


day was only seventy-six above, or twenty-five 


less than at Huron. It 
for the 


higher in the Missouri and James River valleys, 


degrees is an ordinary 


occurrence temperature to be much 
South Dakota, than it is at points from 200 to 500 
The true cause of the 
South 
summer arises from the fact that it is in the in- 
from any 


miles to the southward. 
creation of excessive heat in Dakota in 
terior of the continent, and remot 
cooling intiuence derived from the great oceanic 
bodies, and the causes which produce these are 
so extensive in their nature that no action within 
man can do more than to 
As long as the 


the control of very 
slightly mitigate their effect. 
North American continent maintains its present 
relations between land and water South Dakota 
will be subject to periods of high temperature 
throughout the summer, and this can only be 
moderated to some extent by the planting of tree 
belts, which, if carried out on an extensive scale, 
would prevent evaporation of the rainfall by 
keeping the direct sweep of the winds with their 
consequent direct drying effect from the imme- 
diate surface of the ground. This is the most 
that can be done, but if carried out on a large 
scale it would have a considerable effect in im- 
proving the climatic features of the country, not 
by increasing the rainfall, but by making that 
which does fall go farther and equally. Incase of 
the rain makers the operations which govern 
precipitation are so gigantic in their nature that 
it would be impossible for man’s efforts to con- 
trol them except to an infinitesimal extent. 
D. KR. MCGINNIs. 


RIVERS OF THE NORTHWEST. 


The sources of the Yakima and Snoqualmie 
rivers lie within a stone’s throw of each other in 
the heights of the Cascades, yet—although the 
waters of both finally reach the Pacific—from the 
summit of the mountains until they are lost in 
the ocean, the streams are widely divergent. 


The Snoqualmie rushes down the steep declivity 
to the west, and after watering a valley of great 
richness and providing a runway whereby an al- 
most inexhaustible supply of timber may reach 
the mills, plunges into the Sound. 

The Yakima, on the contrary, flows towards 








the east and pours crystal flood over the 


thirsty lands, rendering fertile thousands of acres 
which, but for th support 
iss and sagebrush that for ages 


avency, would yet 
only the bunchgr: 
past have flaunted their brown and gray-green 
i iins of that re- 


banners over the hills and wide p 
gion. Finally, lost in the mighty Columbia, it 
sweeps back to the west, passing through the 
at a point far to the 
meets the 


great gorge of the Cascades 


south of its birthplace, and at last 
breakers of the ocean after flowing hundreds of 


miles. 
Nor is this the only in 
where streams heading close together flow for 


tance in the Northwest 


hundreds of leagues in opposite directions before 
their waters meet, or before they find the sea. 
The most notable example, perhaps, in this part 
of the country, is that furnished by the Columbia 
rising in British Columbia. 
The latter stream fledged river—sweeps 
to the es distant from the 
source of the Columbia, which, rushing towards 
the north, penetrates the most remote portion of 
the Kootenai district before it turns to the south, 
treasuries in 


and Kootenai rivers, 
-a full 


south only a few mil 


¢ 


encircling one of nature's greatest 


flowing many hundreds of 
receives the Koonenai that, in 


ourney almost as circuitous, but 


its course, and after 
miles, finally 
completing a 
scarcely as long, re-enters Canadian territory to 
unite with the Columbia. 

Another remar Kable instance furnished by the 
West is that afforded by the Snake and Yellow- 
stone rivers, which head close together, but the 
waters of one of which finally reach the Pacific 
through the Columbia, while those of the other, 
by the way of the Missouri, Mississippi and Gulf 
of Mexico, at last flow into the Atlantic. 

The topography of the Northwest is peculiarly 
nature, and particu- 

Columbia. There, 
Columbia, rivers of 
born, which, after a 


adapted to such vagaries of 
larly is this true of British 
within the big bend of the 
no inconsiderable size are 
gzag course, unite with the Kootenai 
» been at some point in 
the Columbia. 


long and zi 


River, although they hav 
their flow within a few miles of 
The Duncan and Lardeau rivers are examples of 
this. Both of these streams rise much nearer 
the Columbia than the but, checked 
and hindered by the mountains, they are forced 
ist-named stream. 

The crooked rivers of the N 
bring her muchrrosperity and aid in establishing 
her fame, since through their agency mountains 
made more accessible, and through 


wt ‘ 
Koote nal, 


to the south to meet the 
orthwest will yet 


of treasure ar¢ 
vreater expanse 
under irrigation 


through their meanderings a 
brought 
ther circumstances, 
lie two of the 
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NATURAL CURIOSITIES IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


of agricultural land is 
than would be possible under « 
ilture 


and in mining and agric 


chief sources of her wealth.—Spx 


H. (’. Chapin writes to Stove that they have a 
species of stone out in South Dakota that might 
possibly be utilized as fuel if the coal supply runs 
The stone pile alluded to is known asthe 
burning bluff. Situated on a stream tributary to 
the Missouri in the southern portion of Charles 
It was no- 


short. 


Mix County, is this remarkable bluff. 
ticed for many years that snow would not remain 
on this hill, nor would the stream at the base 
freeze in the coldest weather. The Indians and 
the very early settlers, who quite generally im- 
bibed many Indian superstitions, attributed this 
to other than natural causes. 

One winter morning, in 1888, a settler in the 
neighborhood of the bluff, on looking out of his 
cabin door for the first time that day, saw smoke 
arising from the bluff and proceeded to investi- 
gate. Seeing no opening, and thoroughly puz- 
zled, he dug into the bluff, and on drawing out 
his shovel was nearly overcome by the rush of 
gas and smoke that pouredout. Fora long time 
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thou- 
sands of persons visited the spot to see the won- 


scientists speculated on its origin, whil 


derful sight. 
The bluff is 
than 100 feet in height and 


to the 


very abrupt, rising to no more 
presenting a varie- 


gated appearance, due chalky, mild yel- 
low sulphur, and bright yellow sulphur rocks in 


the process of formation, and to the large amount 


of alum, mica and lignite there imbedded. On 


each side there is a wing extending to the edge 
faces as does the bluff, 


wings and bluff arise to an almost per- 


of Pease Creek, and in 


and all the 


fectly level tableland. On the summit of the 
bluff grows a beautiful flower resembling the 
white water lily. The flower also has a strange 


as the only known to 


grow ison Spirit 


record, other place it 


Mound, South Dakota, which 


for many years was the camping and council 


grounds of a certain Indian tribe, and which, on 





yee 


ee 





the death of the chief, became his grave. Ac- 
cording to a legend, this t r from his 


grave, and the superstitious still seem to detect 


lower spran 
something unearthly in the mild, 
of the mound lily, as it has been named. 

The theory of the this: There is 
known to exist fromthe northern to the south- 
ern boundary, and from the 


sweet perfume 
mound is 


western to the Mis- 
souri River, and east of it in some places, vast 
beds of lignite coal, and it is supposed that one 
of these beds lie beneath this bluff and is being 
consumed by the 
reasonable, as on digging 
of half-burnt lignite and 
found, and sometimes a thin blue 
panies the smoke. 

South Dakota bas another curiosity, the famous 
Wind Cave, near Hot Springs, which was form- 
ally opened to the public May 15th. This won- 


internal heat. This looks very 
but a few inches pieces 
sulphur stone are 


flame accom- 
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HEADING OFF SEALS FROM REI 


derful cave was discovered by a cow-boy in 1884, 
and was named Wind Cave from the roar of an 
rat the opening. The 
about 
Soon after this discovery the 
30 inches. Nothing 


out-rushing current of ai 
original entrance was an oval-shaped hole 
8x12 inches across. 
hole was enlarged to 18x 
further in the line of development was done until 
the spring of 1890, when its present owner made 
the entrance easy by blasting out the solid rock. 
Since that date explorations have been made, 
until at this date about 2,100 subterranean cham- 
various sizes have been found connected 
$5,000 has 
been expended in clearing out the passages so they 


bers of 


by seventy-seven miles of passages; 


can be easily traveled. 
saan wee — 
EIGHT THOUSAND A MINUTE.—The greatest 
artesian spouter in the United States was struck 


at Chamberlain, South Dakota, early in August. 
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rURNING TO THE SEA 4 SCENE ON THE SEAI 
Dispatches placed the flow at 3,000 gallons per 
minute, hut the well steadily increased in force 
until a few days later the flow was 8,000 gallons 
every minute. So territic is the force by which 
the water is forced through the pipe that the 
solid eight-inch stream is thrown over fourteen 
feet into the air. The only other well in the 
United States which can compare with the well 
there is located at St. Augustine, Fla., which is 
twelve inches in diameter and flows 7,000 gallons 
per minute, 1,000 less than this well. The famous 
six-inch well, near Huron, throws out 
3,000 gallons per minute, thus making it out an 
infant compared with this well. Up to this time 
the Risdon well was the best in the Northwest. 
Hundreds of people flocked to Chamberlain from 
all parts of the State to inspect this wonderful 
gusher, and it is proving as great an attraction 
cave in the Black Hills. 


Risdon 


as the big 
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A SCENE ON THE SEAL ISLANDS. 


Our illustration of a scene on the Seal Islands 
in Bebring S 


off seals from 


3a, Showing the manner of heading 
returning to the water before 
driving them to the slaughtering ground, has 
a timely interest on account of the recent de- 
cision by the international commission of arbi- 
tration, of the uestions in dispute between this 
country and Great Britian concerning the right 
to take seals in the open sea and along the coasts 
of Alaska. The decision will effectually pre- 
serve the seals from extinction. 
cede the claim of the \‘nited States that 
ring Sea is a mare clausum, or closed sea 

this country, 


It does not con- 
Beh- 
under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of but it 
goes even further than was asked by our com 
missioners in excluding poachers and preserving 


the animals from indiscriminate destruction. It 
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ISLANDS, 


ALASKA. 


prohibits sealing at all times within sixty miles 
of the breeding place of the seals on the Prybi- 
loft Islands, and it establishes a closed season of 
three months in which seals are not to be dis- 
turbed in any way in Behring Sea, and this pericd 
includes three of the four months within which 
sealing is at all profitable, and all of the time in 
which the killing of seals is destructive of the 
breed. 

Finally, only sailing vessels are allowed to take 
seals, even with these restrictions; each must 
have a special license, carry a distinguish- 
ing flag ard make complete reports to its govern- 
ment; and the use of nets, firearms and explosives 
is prohibited. The decision is in the interest of 
the whole civilized world, and everybody will 
be gratified at it except those Canadians who 
have gone into the business of fitting out sealing 
vessels. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FAMOUS 
MEN. 


AMES A. GARFIELD. 


I knew Garfield intimately for sixteen years 
from the close of the war until his death in 1881]. 
I published a newspaper in his district after the 


war, was for some time clerk of his committee | 


at Washington, and during my connection with 
the New York T'ri/) 
dent, [enjoyed his confidence and the atfection- 


as Washington correspon- 


ate regard that he bestowed upon the men he 
liked. I bore so close a resemblance to him in 
features that I was often mistaken for him. I was 
congratulated for speeches he had made, accosted 
on the trains and on the streets by p2ople who 
supposed they were talking to him until they 
were informed of their error, asked once by his 
own coachman on his own piazza, if the team 
should be hitched up, and on one occasion, while 
walking with Mrs. Garfield in Warren, Ohio, I 
was kissed by a laay friend of the family, who 
was in the habitof exchanging this kind of greet- 
ing with the Generaland his wife. This singular 
likeness made me a great favorite with Grandma 
Gartield, who always called me one of her boys 
and who placed me next her at the table when- 
ever I visited at the Mentor farm-house. 

No adequate biography of Gen. Garfield has 
yet been written. I once had the ambition to 
attempt such a work, but we get over many of 
our ambitions when we reach the down-hill slope 
of life. I now think that the book will not be 
written until a new generation comes upon the 
stage. Then the romance of his struggle for an 
education and for a public career, the remark- 
able breadth and sweetness of his character and 
his influence on his times will appeal to some 
man of first-class literary talents, and a new audi- 
ence of readers will find his life as attractive a 
study as isthatof Alexander Hamilton or Thomas 
Jefferson to the young men of our day. Abun- 
dant material for the future biography is pre- 
served by Mrs. Garfield in a fire-proof room 
erected in her new residence at Mentor, in his 
letters, diaries, serap-books and speeches. Few 
public men have left so much of themselves in 
evidence. He was a great letter writer until he 
became too busy to carry on much friendly cor- 
respondence, and the story of his intellect- 
ual development can be gathered largely from 
his own words. Even in his later years he used 
to keep a stenographer pretty busy on long let- 
ters that were to a considerable extent expres- 
sions of his views on current events in Congress 
and in politics. These went to prominent men 
in public life and to constituents in his district. 
Other letters on the books he was reading and on 
his home life went frequently to a few near, per- 
sonal friends. 

Garfield was about five feet eleven inches in 
height, and was broad shouldered and muscular. 
He obtained a fine physical development as a lad 
ona farm and as a soldier, but this was some- 
what impaired by confinement to his desk in 
Congress and in his library at home; still he kept 
up a good degree of health to the time he was 
shot. He had light-blue eyes and light-brown 
hair and beard and he never from his youth 
shaved any part of his face. In his manners 
he was frank, cordial and free from any sort of 
affectation. He had an almost boyish affection 
for the people he had long known and liked, call- 
If they 
were women, whether young or old, he kissed 
them at greeting and parting, and the men he 
put his arm around or placed a hand on each 
shoulder, to show them that they always had a 
place in his heart. He liked to read aloud to 
these near friends bitsof poetry that had charmed 
him, or extracts in prose from famous writers 
that had recently impressed him in his omniver- 


ing them always by their first names. 


ous reading. He devoured books and got some- 
thing for the storehouse of memory out of all of 
them. He read novels as well as history and po- 
litieal economy. Once I found him with ten dif- 
ferent editions of Horace on his desk. He said 
he was very tired and the doctor told him he 
must take a rest. ‘‘Now,” he continued, ‘tyou 
can’t stop your brain from working. It will 
grind away on nothing like a mill, and if you 
don’t give it some grist it will wear itself out. 
The true way to rest your brain is to giveit a 
change of occupation. I am learning all I can 
about Horace to rest my brain from finance and 
the tariff... At another time I found him study- 
| ing the science of music for recreation, although 
| he had no talent for musical performance. He 
used to sing at church and carry a tune with his 
children, if it was a very easy one. He wanted 
to know, however, just how music was made and 
the laws of its composition. He loved languages, 
was a good Latin and Greek scholar and could 
read readily both French and German. In his 
range of knowledge and of general intellectual 
culture he was superior to any man ever elected 
President. In this regard he was compared by 
his biographers with John ()uincy Adams, but 











JAMES A. GARFIELD, AS A BRIGADIER GENERAL IN 1863, 


in Adams’ time a man did not have to know half 
as much as he does now-a-days to be ranked as 
learned and cultured. 

As a popular orator Garfield had no superior 
among hiscontemporaries whether for assemblies 
in halls where close attention can be depended 
on, or for great out-door meetings where vast 
audiences demanded entertainment as well as in- 
formation, and a resonant and penetrating voice 
and winning manner in the speaker, and where, 
failing to get these things, the crowd is sure to 
ravel out around the edges pretty rapidly after 
the first fifteen minutes. Garfield could talk to 
acres of people and hold them all till his last sen- 
tence, and he could talk to intellectual audiences 
in the great cities in speeches that read in the 
papers afterwards as if they had been carefully 
prepared, although they were delivered without 
ascrap of memoranda. He always gave study 
and thought to the substance of his speeches in 
advance, but he relied for their color and elo- 
quence on the inspiration of the occasion. As a 
debater and parliamentarian he had few equals 
in the House. In the early part of his career he 
was criticized for drawing on his knowledge of 
literature and science to illustrate his speeches, 





but later he changed his method and confined his 








remarks closely and logically to the subject in 
hand, leaving out poetry, metaphor and anecdote. 

I wish I could tell how winning a man he was 
personally, but that would be impossible save to 
readers whose own recollections could be appealed 
to in aid of anything I might say about the charm 
of his manner and the wonderful wealth of his 
conversation. He could find something of inter- 
est to say about an old log in the forest or a rail 
fence by the roadside. The dialogues of Socrates 
or Platocould have hardly been more delightful to 
their pupils than was the talk of this Ohio 
teacher, preacher, soldier and statesman to the 
friends who used to gather on his lawn at Men- 
tor on summer evenings. It seemed impossible 
to touch on any subject that he could not illumi- 
nate with facts and fancy, with quotations from 
good literature and with original thought. 
Among modern poets Tennyson was his favorite, 
and among the ancients he most loved Horace. 
He could repeat whole pages from ‘‘In Memor- 
iam” and the sonorous Latin verse rolled fluently 
from his tongue. He told me once that there is 
a tendency in the mind in moments of exaltation 
or excitement to find expression in rythmic lan- 
guage. Oneof his illustrations he found in Pope’s 
dispatch to Stanton after the second battle of 
Bull Run, in which the defeated general spoke 
of Fitz John Porter’s failure to come to his sup- 
port in these words: ‘‘He marched to the rear 
to the sound of the enemy’s cannon.” That line 
will scan very well with many in Virgil or 
Horace. 

Early in his Congressional career Garfield built 
a substantial brick house in Washington with 
money borrowed from a friend and paid back lit- 
tle by little, year by year. It took all his salary 
to support his family, but he occasionally earned 
a fee for arguing a case in the Supreme Court 
and these extra earnings went to pay off the debt. 
A few years before he died he bought a farm 
in Mentor, within sight of Lake Erie, and this 
place he regarded as his home. The house wasa 
cramped story-and-a-half affair, with two little 
bed-rooms down-stairs and three up-stairs, and 
with barely space in either to undress and get 
into bed, and the living rooms were only a little 
larger, but there was always good cheer for all 
who came tosee the master. Later acomfortable 
house was built, and completed in time for occu- 
pancy during the campaign summer of 1880, 
when every train brought pilgrims to Mentor to 
see the nominee. I spent two or three weeks ut 
the farm that summer writing a campaign life of 
Garfield. Two other men were there at thesame 
time writing books. I used to manage to geta little 
of Garfield’s time evenings after everybody else 
had gone to bed. We would take up every night 
some period in his life; he would talk andI would 
make mental notes as we walked down the lane 
in the moonlight, or sat in the library and den 
he had built in the orchard. My pleasantest 
memories, however, are of evenings spent at the 
old farm-house before he became so famous, 
when we used to lie on the grass—the whole 
family and twoor three visitors—and tell stories, 
sing songs, or quote poetry until one after an- 
other grew sleepy and slipped off to bed. 

I last saw Garfield at Elberon, just before the 
fatal journey to Washington. I went down from 
New York and spent an afternoon and evening 
with him at the hotel. As I was leaving to take 
the train he walked part way to the station with 
me and said he felt more like himself than he 
had done at any time since hisinauguration. “I 
am getting my work in hand,” he continued; ‘‘I 
can see my way through my political troubles, 
and, what is best of all, Crete is getting well.” 
His wife’s name was Lucretia and he always 
called her Crete. She had been very ill and he 
had taken her to the sea-shore to aid her recov- 
ery. The next morning he went to Washington 
and after two days he was shot by Guiteau at the 
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railway station in that city while he was walking 
through the waiting room, in company with 
Blaine, to take a train back to Elberon. 

The portrait of Garfield which accompanies 
this sketch is froma photograph taken during 
the Civil War, when he was Chief of Staff to 
General Rosecrans. He was at that time thirty- 
two years old. The portraits most familar to 
the public are those made during the cam- 
paign of 1880, or after his death in 1881, when 
he reached the age of fifty. One evening at 
the old farm-house Mrs. Garfleld showed me an 
“‘ambrotype”’ taken at the time he became en- 
gaged to her. He was then about twenty and the 
picture showed a big, beardless self-conscious 
country lad, with a broad forehead and an enor- 
mous shock of hair. 

HORACE GREELEY. 

I began to write for the New York Tribune in 
1868, furnishing the Washington office of the 
paper with occasional items of news picked up 
while engaged in my duties as a committee clerk 
in the House of Representatives. In 1870 I was 
given a regular salary asa member of the Wasb- 
ington staff. In 1871 I made a correspondence 
trip through the districts of North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia terrorized by the 
Ku Klux organization. This service was some- 
what perilous and I was obliged to conceal my 
errand and represent myself asa man from Balti- 
more looking for a good chance to buy a planta- 
tion. My letters attracted the notice of Horace 
Greeley, and when [ returned from the journey 
he told the managing editor, Whitelaw Reid, 
that he wanted to talk tome. When I entered 
his editorial den in the old Tribune building—a 
rickety, rat-infested structure—he was sitting at 
a desk, the top of which was almost on a level 
with hischin. On either side of his bald head 
loomed up a pile of letters and newspapers and in 
the center of the desk he had cleared just enough 
space to enable him to write. He was scratching 
away in his curious and almost illegible hand, 
and for some time he paid no attention to my 
presence. Finally he stopped writing, wheeled 
his chair around and beamed upon me with that 
cherubic face of his, fringed all around with 
white hair, and said in his peculiar thin but 
melodious voice, ‘‘You are the young man that 
has been writing those good letters from the 
South.”’ Then he began to ask me questions. I 
soon found that I could not give him much infor- 
mation. He knew most of the facts I had gath- 
ered in the South and a good deal more besides. 
The audience with the chief lasted only about 
ten minutes. I next met him on a train in Ohio. 
He was going to Garretsville, to deliver a lecture 
at a fair onthe value of underdrainage, to farmers 
who lived in a hilly country that nature had 
drained for them. I was born in that section of 
Ohio and I begun to talk to Greeley about the 
people, the farms and the industries, but it did 
not take me long to find out that he had a re- 
markable fund of knowledge on the same sub- 
jects. He knewall about the history of the West- 
ern Reserve, its politics, its population, its coun- 
ties, towns, railroads and industries. If I had 
caught him in any other part of the United 
States I have no doubt that he would have dis- 
played the same comprehensive knowledge about 
that particular region. He carried more accu- 
rate information in his head than any man I ever 
knew. A Congressman from Tennessee once told 
me that while talking with Greeley in New York, 
he had referred to a certain heated political con- 
test in his State ten years before and had said 
that the majority in his district for the Whigs 
was only twenty-five. ‘‘Twenty-three,” said 
Greeley. ‘Twenty-five,’ insisted the Congress- 
man; “I think I ovght to know, for I was a candi- 
date and inthe fight. ‘‘No; it was twenty-three,” 
replied the Tribune philosopher, and taking down 
the Tribune Almanac, which in that day was 








everywhere recognized as authority on election 
figures, he proved his statement. 

Garfield came down from his home in Hiram 
to hear the lecture and we three went to the home 
of one of the citizens of the place for dinner. 
The lady of the house had thoughtfully provided 
both tea and coffee, not knowing what the prefer- 
ence of the distinguished guest might be. When 
she asked him what he would take, he said, ‘‘A 
little hot water and milk with sugar, if you 
please, ma’am.”” That was his regular table 
drink. He was at one time a vegetarian, but in 
his later life he sometimes ate a little meat, but 
he did not care for it and was always content if 
he could get plenty of brown bread and milk. 
After dinner Greeley lay on the lounge in the 
parlor and talked for two hours in the most en- 
tertaining way imaginable, of politics, books, 
newspapers, prominent people, poetry, history 
and I know not what else besides. Gen. Garfield, 
the host and his wifeand myself made adelighted 
audience. I remember that he told a lot of funny 
things that had appeared in the papers at his ex- 
pense, apropos of his book on ‘‘What I Know 
about Farming.” Some of these stories were 
very droll and they had evidently amused the 
old man greatly. I can now recall only one of 
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them, which was that some farmer subscriber to 
the Tribune had written to inquire whether guano 
was good on potatoes and that he had replied that 
he did not know; he had never tried it; he always 
used either butter or gravy on his potatoes. 

The last time I saw Greeley was towards the 
close of the fatal campaign of 1872. He had just 
returned from a speech-making tour, in the 
course of which he had delivered from hotel bal- 
conies and car platforms nearly a hundred short 
addresses, no one repeating another and every 
one full of wise thought. I had come back froma 
long journey through the Southern States, the 
purpose of which was to observe the temper of 
the Southern Democratic leaders towards the 
Liberal Republican candidate whom their con- 
vention at Baltimore had endorsed. Greeley 
was staying at the house of a friend up-town in 
New York and was sitting in abed-room writing 
on an old-fashioned bureau which was about the 
hight of his office desk. He was tired and dis- 
couraged and looked much aged and worn. It 
was only a few weeks later that he lost his rea- 
son as the culmination of a series of misfortunes 
—the death of his wife, to whom he was strongly 
attached, the loss of the Presidental election, the 
estrangement of many of bis old friends, and the 








bitter hostility of a few of them, and finally his 
belief that his political ambition had ruined the 
great newspaper by depriving it of the support 
of its old Republican patrons. 

The best picture I ever saw of Greeley is one | 
have in my office. It is a large photo taken 
early in 1872 and was presented to me the day he 
was nominated at Baltimore. It represents him 
sitting in an arm chair at a table on which there 
are writing materials and a broad-brimmed felt 
hat and it shows his full figure. The face has 
the mingled expression of sagacity and benevo- 
lence which was its most marked characteristic. 
The throat is fringed with white whiskers that 
fall over the shirt-collar. Oneof the hands rest- 
ing on the table shows his peculiarly long, deli 
cate and taper fingers—the fingers of a woman. 
The picture printed with this article is from a 
small photo taken in 1868. It is good and thor 
oughly characteristic, but it is not nearly so good 
as the large one in the frame over my mantel. | 
never liked the life-sized portrait in oil which 
hangs in the counting-room of the Tri/une and 
represents the philosopher in his shirt-sleeves, 
axe in hand, in his Chappaqua woods. Some- 
how, the artist has failed to catch the real ex- 
pression of his face and it doesn’t look to me like 
Greeley. He was a little over medium hight, 
with a good physique, strengthened by farm- 
work and printing-oflice work while a boy. His 
skin was of a delicate texture and his face had a 
pinkish color like that of a child. His tastes 
were all delicate, but his refinement did not pre- 
vent him from mingling with all sorts of men 
and being a very shrewd practical politician, and 
he could swear roundly when things went wrong 
in his newspaper office. In his religious views 
he was a liberal Universalist, with a leaning to- 
ward a belief that it is possible under certain 
conditions to communicate with the spirits of the 
dead. In one of his letters toa friend he said 
‘*You judge that men will not suffer forever. If 
to suffer implies pain, I agree with you. In the 
sense of loss I thinksuffering will endure. That 
is, I believe the very wicked here will never be 
quite so well off as though they had been good 
that they will never make up the leeway they 
lost while serving the enemy here.” 

Greeley wrotea rather bad handand his manu- 
script was illegible to many people. There were 
two old printers in the office who dated back to 
the foundation of the paper, to whom was always 
confined the task of setting up his copy, and they 
could read it asreadily as print. A story was cur- 
rent in the printing office in my day that one of 
Greeley’s editorials once fell into the hands of 
another compositor, by reason of the absence of 
one of the old hands, and that when Greeley saw 
the proof hesent a note up to the foreman order- 
ing him to ‘‘discharge the damned foo] that set 
that galley.”’ The foreman told the man he must 
go, and for explanation handed him Greeley’s 
note. The printer put the note in his pocket, and 
walked down-stairs and across the street to the 
composing room of the American Tract Society, 
where he applied for work. The foreman asked 
him if he had any recommendations. He said he 
had one from Horace Greeley, and pulling out the 
note he handed it over. The Tract Society fore- 
man recognized the well-known signature, but 
could not reada word besides. ‘‘Anybody bring- 
ing a recommendation from Horace Greeley,” he 
said, ‘‘can have a case in this office,” and the 
clever printer got a job at once. A good deal 
used to be written in Greeley’s time about his 
carelessness in dress, and the general idea of peo- 
ple who did not know him was that he went about 
looking slouchy and dilapidated. This was not 
the case. I never saw him when he was not de- 
cently clad. He did not go about the streets 
with one of his trousers legs caught up by the 
boot-top. He was always neat and could not bear 
dirt, but he did not care in the least for the fash- 
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ion of his thes and he hated to put on new 
garments that did not fit comfortably at first. It 


be said that his wife’s way of persuading 


used to 
him to discard an old suit was to remove it after 
he fell asleep and put a new suit in its place. 
Then the chances were that he would put on the 
new clothes without noticing the change. 

He earned a good deal of money from his salary 
as editor, from his lectures and books, and from 
the dividends on his T'ri/une stock, but he had no 
faculty of accumulating property and when he 
died people were surprised at the smallness of 
his estate. Among his effects was found a box 
full of stock in worthless inventions and exploded 
companies and notesof people not worth a dollar. 
‘The whole batch wasof the nominal value of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, but was good for nothing 
but to light a fire with. He was always helping 
needy individuals. If he had kept his original 
Tritune stock he would have been a rich man, 
but he parted with most of it, sellinga little from 
year to year and putting the money into schemes 
that alwaysturned out badly. Atsixty he wrote: 
*T am no richer, unless in friends, for my past 
ten or twelve years of hard work: and I begin to 
long for quietand rest. I have hardly known what 
home meant for years and am too busy to enjoy 
anything. I most regret the lack of time toread 
books. I hope [I shall not die as ignorant as I 
now am. He thought himself ignorant, and yet 
he was probably the best informed man of his 
generation. lest he founda year later—rest for 


his boly in the grave and rest for his soul in 


realms where there is no hurry or worry and 
where there isthe consciousness of an eternity of 
life ahead 
cee i 
INDIANS ON PUGET SOUND. 
At th close of the hop pic king season, the 


Chinook Indians engaged in the fields gather in 


the principal towns to lay in their stock of clothes 


and provisions. Their long, high-prowed canoes 
may seen darting about the wharves filled 
with the result of their expenditures. ()uantities 
of red, blue and yellow blankets, forming the 


most gorgeous array of colors, are spread about, 


and with their gay costumes, the effect is 
weirdly picturesque Formerly, before the In- 
dians were so largely superceded by white pick- 
ers, the fleets which were always presided over 
by a scion of the royal line, and numbered from 


twenty to thirty canoes and from fifty to one 
hundred pickers, were a sight to behold. What 
a confusion of chatter and voices ensued when at 
last the canoes, loaded to the water’s edge with 
siwashes, klootchmans, dogs, papooses, utensils 
and provisions, paddled away! Many of the In- 
dians came from far away Alaska, consuming 
months in transit. In fact it took them the 
greater partof the year tocome down for the an- 
nual hop-picking which lasted a trifle over three 
weeks. 

Angeline, the daughter of Chief Seattle, is a 
familiar character about the streets of Seattle. 
She is said to be ninety years of age, and cer- 
tainly looks every day of it. She is short, dumpy, 
blear-eyed; her face is a net-work of deeply fur- 
rowed lines and alogether she looks like a revivi- 
fied mummy. [ut she carries her head high on 
her shoulders, walks with a firm step and helps 
herself without let or hindrance to anything in 
the way of fruit and confectionery that happens 
to lic in her path. For many years it was said 
that on a certain occasion she saved the whites 
from massacre, but the story is now generally 
discredited. Old Seattle, Chief of the Suqua- 
mpsh and allied tribes, was always friendly to 
the white men, and his memory is much rever- 
enced by the city fathers, who have erected a 
handsome monument over his grave on the res- 
ervation near Port Townsend.—Herhert Heywood, 
in July Californian, 





THE WORLD OF MYSTERY. 


Automatic Writing. 


W. T. Stead, the editor of the London edition 
of the Review of Reviews, has the following article 
in Borderland on hisown experience in automa- 
tic writing: 

It is now barely twelve months since my hand 
began to write automatically. During that time 
a day has seldom passed without my receiving 
some communication by that method, but I have 
not hitherto published any narrative of how it 
came about, nor have I explained why I accept 
the messages thus written as communications 
from an intelligence distinct from my own. I 
have already published (in the Review of Reviews 
for April) some account of my experiences in re- 
ceiving communications from persons who are 
living at a distance, but this is only a branch, an 
offshoot, as it were, from the main trunk. 

In publishing the following article of how it 
was I began to write automatically, with illustra- 
tions of the nature of the communications thus 
written, I do not venture to dogmatize as to the 
cause of this strange phenomena. The reader 
can form his own opinion as to how the messages 
were produced. He may decide that they were 
the product of my sub-conscious self. He will 
not, am sure, accuse me of writing them con- 
sciously when I state, as I do, that all thess com- 
munications were written by my pen, heldinthe 
ordinary way by my right hand, without any con- 
scious direction of my mind, or without any know- 
ledge on my part of the nature of the message 
which was written down. Whether my hand was 
directed by the intelligence of one deceased,or by 
a living person, or by my subjected self, I did not 
control it; I rested the point of the pen on the 
paper, and the mysterious force did all the rest. 

These communications come to me at all times 
and places, but their arrival depends almost al- 
together upon my volition. That is to say, un- 
less I take a pen or pencil, make my mind pas- 
sive, and wait for the message, I do not receive 
any communications any more than I should re- 
ceive a telephonic message if I never went to the 
televhone. The analogy between the method of 
communication and the telephone is very close, 
but with this difference—in this system it is al- 
ways the recipient who rings up, so to speak, the 
transmitter at the other end of the line. Possi- 
bly, others may have a different experience. 
But Iam never rung up by the invisibles. They 
do not seem to have any means of communica- 
ting with me when I am alone unless I first place 
my hand at theirdisposal. They oftencomplain, 
when I have been too busy to let them write for 
some time, that I have never given them an op- 
portunity of addressing me. 

The modus operandi is of the simplest. As a 
rule, I write best automatically when I am alone, 
but I have had many messages when a friend has 
been with me. My hand writes almost invari- 
ably when it is disconnected, so to speak, from 
my conscious brain. Not that it will always 
write what is sought. Often it will merely com- 
municate a few words, with an intimation that 
nomore writing will come just then. On one oc- 
casion, when I met a small circle in the West 
End, my hand refused to write anything in the 
first two attempts, and when a third and final at- 
tempt was made lter, it only wrote, “It is time 
that this seance should cease,” and the alleged 
reason given by the invisible being that it did 
not like the influence of another invisible con- 
trolling an automatic writer who was present. 

I hold my pen in the ordinary way, but when 
the writing is beginning I do not rest my wrist 
or arm upon the paper, so as toavoid the friction 
and to give the influence, whatever it may be, 
morecomplete controlofthe pen. At first the pen 
is apt to wander into mere scrawling, but after a 





time it writes legibly. Unlike many automatic 
writers who write as well blindfolded as when 
they read what they write as they are writing it, 
{ cannever write se well as when I see the words 
as they come. 

There is danger in this, which is most clearly 
illustrated when my hand writes verse—espec- 
ially rhymed verse—for the last word in each 
line suggests to my conscious mind a possible 
rhyme for the ending of the following line; this 
rouses up my mind, my own ideas get mixed 
with those of the communicating intelligence, 
and confusion is the result. That is the chief 
defect in my mediumship. I find it difficult to 
keep my mind passive, and when my own train 
of thought mixes up with the message, it spoils 
everything. The caligraphy of my handwriting 
automatica'ly differs from that which I write 
naturally. Itis always written either perpendi- 
cularly or leaning from left to right, instead of 
from right to left. At the beginning of a mes- 
sage there is often an attempt to imitate the 
signature of the alleged transmitter. But as 
soon as that is done my hand relapses into my 
usual automatic caligraphy. Ido not have to wait 
more than a few seconds for a message, although 
at first most beginners will find, as I did, that 
they need to wait for some time. 

When my hand begins to write, it always be- 
gins with the name of the person from whom the 
message purports to come, and the repetition of 
the same name at the close is a sign that the 
communicaiion has ended. I never received any 
communications in any language but my own. 
But commnnications in foreign, and especially in 
Asiatic languages, are not infrequent with some 
writers. Mr. Glendinning, for instance, had a 
long message written by his hand in ancient 
Japanese characters, which remained undeci- 
pherable until the Japanese Exhibition, when a 
Japanese scholar to whom it was shown, recog- 
nized the characters and translated it into Kng- 
glish. A Congregational minister in Sheftield 
sent me the other day some sheets of automatic 
handwriting which the pundits in the British 
Museum decided were partly in a corrupt Sans- 
krit. Other automatic writers have similar ex- 
perience. 

As to the question of the nature of the com- 
municating intelligence, I think that even Mr. 
Podmore and Mr. Hudson would admit that their 
favorite hypothesis of telepathy would fail to ex- 
plain how my subjective self could write of what 
was yet to happen. Whatever may be the causa 
causans of the automatic writings, my hand never 
for a single moment hesitates in affirming that it 
is being controlled by personal intelligence. 
Tnat, of course, may be merely subjective. But 
none of all those who write with my pen ever 
vary their assertion to this point. They withone 
consent assert that they are the spirits of the 
dead or the living, as the case may be. Each has 
his or her own personality, which is quite as dis 
tinct as that of the men and women whom we 
meet every day, and when these cases are fre- 
quent, as in the case of Julia, it is difficult to re- 
sist the conclusion that it is a clearly defined dis- 
tinctive personality with which you have to do. 

In printing the story of my experiences, I do 
not, for obvious reasons, give the real names of 
the persons concerned. They are given in full, 
with all corroborative particulars, in the state- 
ment which I have prepared for the Psychical 
Research Society. I need only say here that 
they are all persons of the highest character. 
The reputation of some of them is world-wide, 
and I have not published this narrative before 
submitting it to them and receiving their con- 
firmation of itsaccuracy as far at it relates to mat- 
ters within their knowledge. I worked part of 
these experiences into my Christmas story, 
“From the Old World to the New,” from which 
I have transferred them in their proper places. 
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In conclusion, I may say that I fully recognize 
that, as was remarked by a friend, my spook 
writes Steadese. I suppose it is almost impossi- 
ble to prevent the color in the stained-glass giv- 
ing something of its hue to the ray of light which 
passes through it. But as my friend, when here 
on earth, was in almost perfect accord with me 
on most questions on which I have received com- 
munications professing to come from her, it 
is hardly to be expected that the character of 
her thought would be revolutionized by the mere 
putting off of the body. I claimno authority for 
her communications beyond what they deserve 
from their intrinsic truth. That my hand wrote 
them without my consciousness or volition—my 
own mind being quite passive—wou'd seem to 
point to the fact that they reached me from some 
source outside myself, but that fact gives them 
no right to be regarded as authoritative or in- 
spired. All automatic handwriting is of the na- 
ture of anonymous letters written in a feigned 
hand, and [ have uniformly treated them as such, 
judging them each and all solely by the evidence 
which their contents afford of the authenticity 
and accuracy of their statements. 





Warned by His Dead Wife. 


‘‘Now my friend Mr. Soand So had entirely 
different experiences that converted him, ’contin- 
ued the gentleman, says the Pittsburg Dispatch. 
‘One night, many years ago, he and his family 
retired. Shortly after midnight he was awakened 
by the voice of his dead wife, who said: ‘Gas, 
quick.’ He thought it was imagination, and 
laid awake thinking about it for some time. As 
he was dozing off the voice came again: ‘Gas, 
quick, quick,’ with more imperativeness. ‘Well,’ 
thought my friend, as he sat up in bed, ‘that 
surely was my wife’s voice, but I was dozing off 
to sleep and [ may have imagined it. I will stay 
awake now so that’—just then the voice came 
again with greater sternness, saying in an imper- 
ative way: ‘Gas, quick, quick, quick!’ My friend 
waited no longer, but jumped from his bed and 
rushed to the rooms on the second floor, where 
his daughters were sleeping. There was no gas 
there. Down stairs he hurried, looking into the 
cellar and all about, but no gas was to be found. 
He suddenly remembered a newly arrived Swede 
girl who had come that day to do housework, 
who was sleeping on the third floor. Up stairs 
he sprang with a bound, and as he neared the 
door he detected the gas. He broke into the 
room and found it filled with gas. In the still- 
ness he could hear the heavy, labored breathing 
of the girl on the bed. He saw no time was to be 
lost. Down on his knees he got, and, keeping 
his face as close to the floor as possible, he 
crawled to the window, which he opened. He 
then reached for the girl, and, catching her arm, 
which which was hanging over the side of the 
bed, pulled her to the floor and through the open 
door to the next room, where restoratives were 
applied. The girl was asphyxiated, and in fif- 
teen minutes more would have been dead. It 
took several days for her to recover. She had 
tried the old experiment of blowing out the gas 
with almost fatal results. My friend tells me 
that frequently in times of danger the warning 
voice of his wife comes to his rescue.”’ 


Death-Bed Scenes. 


We have several times spoken of some of the 
silly stories related of death-bed scenes and have 
conclusively proven that such occurences are ut- 
terly impossible. The National Druggist corrob- 
orates our views in the following article, which 
is well worthy of a thoughtful persual: 

Recently, while waiting for a train ata little 
junction in West Missouri, the writer picked upa 
volume of sermons by a distinguished ‘‘divine,”’ 
more noted for his coarseness and vulgarity and 
for preaching actual ‘‘hell-fire and damnation” 





than for piety, and while listlessly turning the 
leaves chanced upon a part of a discourse in 
which the preacher depicted dreadful death-bed 
scenes. One after another were given, each suc- 
ceeding one more horrible and harrowing in its 
details than its predecessor. Weare not going 
to quote any of them, but having in the course of 
a somewhat extended practice witnessed the 
passing away of many a mortal under almost 
every conceivable circumstances, and never hav- 
ing seen anything of the sort described, we were 
naturally incredulous concerning the truth of the 
stories narrated with so much unction by the di- 
vine. A few hours later we were thrown by chance 
with an old army surgeon, a man who had spent 
over thirty-five years of his life in active and al- 
most constant service. Referring tothe sermon, 
and to our own experience, we asked him if he 
had ever witnessed anything of the sort. 

‘*Never,”’ said“he, ‘‘and in my time I have seen 
hundreds, if not thousands, of men and women 
mect death in almost every conceivable way—on 
the field of battle, on the scaffold, before a firing 
plantoon (military execution), on the fleld of 
honor, in hospitals, tortured with wounds and 
wasted with fever; cut off suddenly by the assas- 
sin’s knife or desperado’s bullet; torn up by ma- 
chinery—I have seen men and women dying by 
inches with cancer or consumption; in short, I 
have seen death in almost every shape, but I 
have never seen it in the horrible form presented 
by that man and his kind—theSam Joneses, Sam 
Small’s, Talmages, ‘Boy Preachers,’ and all the 
lurid delineators of hell-fire and damnation.” 

It is the experience of the writer, and we be- 
lieve that it will be supported by the experiences 
of all physicians who have had opportunities for 
observing the behavior of the dying, that exactly 
the opposite conditions of mind from that de- 
picted by the clergy exists. The nearer that a 
mortal approaches to death the less he cares for 
life, and we believe that this is the normal and 
natural exit from life under all circumstances, 
except where death is caused by violence (scald- 
ing, burning to death, etc). Even in these cases 
unconsciousness usually supervenes before the 
vital spark is extinct. Life appears sweet and 
desirable when we are well, but when mortal or 
serious disease seizes upon us, a mental legarthy 
sets in, and we regard the approach of final solu- 
tion if not with satisfaction, at least with indiffer- 
ence. This has been the personal experience of 
the writer, and of others with whom he has con- 
versed, who after lingering in the shadow of the 
wings of death, have returned to the land of the 
living. There was no fear, no inquietude about 
the future, no regrets for the past. 

There should be some means devised by law to 
restrain the sensationalism of such men as Har- 
rison, the Boy Preacher, (‘‘Bugg’s boy”’— about 
forty-five years old), whose utterances recently 
at a prayer meeting in a Missouri town drove an 
estimable but weak and nervous young woman to 
stark, raving madness. The caliber, as well as 
the spirit of the man, was illustrated by one of 
his utterances: ‘‘All that wish to be prayed for 
stand up. Those that don’t stand up ought to go 
to hell, and I hope they will go there!’ Such, at 
least, is the telegraphic account of his remarks. 
—American Analyst. 





ABOUT BILLIARD BALLS.—It does not look 
reasonable that six to twelve months should be 
needed to make a billiard ball, but a first-class 
ball cannot be made in less time, owing to the 
tendency of carved ivory to shrink. If it shrank 
equally a ball could be cut and polished in a few 
hours, but it does not, the shrinkage being 
greater in the direction of the width than of the 
length of the tusk. A ball must thus be roughly 
shaped, then kept for a number of months, until 
the shrinking process has been completed, when 
the fine cutting and polishing may be done, 





WESTERN HUMOR. 


Patent Medicine Man 
‘‘Now if anybody wants a box of salts during 
the progress of the song, he can get it here.” As 
the song proceeded, many stepped forward in 
the hope of securing relief.- Fergus Falls Journ 
His Epitaph. 
(on a huge boulder on one of the Western 


mountains appears the following doggere] 
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Why It Was Cheaper. 

Two brothers, Willie and Johnnie, set up a 
lemonade stand the other day. A gentleman was 
their first patron; Willie’s sign read, ‘*lLemonade 
1 cents a glass.’’ Johnnie's modest announcement 
was: ‘‘I.emonade 2 centsa glass.” Being aman 
with an eye to the fact that a ‘‘penny saved is a 
penny earned,” the customer bought a glass of 
Jolinnie’s lemonade, paid the two cents due, and 
casually inquired: ‘‘Why is yours cheaper than 
your brother's?” ‘Cos mine is the lemonade the 
puppy fell into.”.—sSt. Paul Trade Journal 


The Cow, 

The cow is the king of beasts. The American 
eagle flies high, especially on the 4th of July, 
but whoever heard of his giving milk to raise 
anything besides his own offspring? The cow 
cannot fly as high as the American eagle, but 
the work she does is forty per cent the best. She 
raises the little ones. Notice the children in a 
family where a cow is kept. Then notice the 
family where only a pint of milka day is bought. 
W hat a difference! It shows the good work the 
cow is doing for the rising generation. There- 
fore give the people free and unlimited coinage 
of cows.— Puyallup (Wash ) Commerce 





A Touching Farewell. 

George T. Strudel, in retiring from the edito- 
rial responsibility of the Bitter Root Tins, at 
Hamilton, Montana, says 

‘*For fourteen months past we have been mak- 
ing an effort at endeavoring to attempt to try a 
bluff on running a newspaper. A physical col- 
lapse some six months ago prevented an exposure 
of mental disability later on. 

‘‘We have been taught three great and im 
portant truths, the very quintessence of wisdom, 
viz: Ist. It takes something other than indives- 
tion and an o’erweening ambition to successfully 
operate a Washington hand press. 2d. Itis con- 
venient to have a head on each end of your hobby 
horse—if you must ride one. jd. That the au- 
thor of that trite aphorism, ‘Man proposes, God 
disposes,’ had his eye teeth cut. 

‘*We desist with no ill will towards the paper 
or its patrons, neither a great amount of collect- 
able notes. Wecould have eked outan existence 
with some pleasure, had health permitted, but 
that is neither here nor there. Now, since we’- 
uns and you’uns must part, tis sad that you’uns 
have stole we’uns’ heart, but it will be sadder if 
you’uns don’t bring in your bill before we’uns 
depart. And to our debtors: Expect the ven 
gence of a just Bohemian’s wrath to overtake you 
for every penny escaped. 

‘*‘We trusted in God and we have not been for- 
saken—for we found as great a chump as ourself 
to continue this desperate struggle. With tears 
and prayers we bid him God-speed.”’ 
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Railroad. 


Manager N. P. 


Kendrick, General 


J. W 


who was promoted 
er of the Northern Pacific to 
death of W. S. Mellen, 


in Octo- 


John William | 


engine 


endarick, 


greneral manager on tne 


was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 


ver, 1853, and comes of old New England stoc on 


the side of both his father and his mother. His 


father was a farmer, but he managed to give his 
son a good education, first in the Worcester pub 


lic schools and later in the Polytechnic Institute 
of that city, where he studied civil engineering 


and from which he graduated in the class of 1873 


The young man struck out for himself as soon as 
he was done with school, and found work in 
Lowell, in theoftice of the elly engineer 


He was next employed in Woonsocket, 
it. l., and afterwards in the engineer- 
f Worcester & 


ing force of the Nashua 
Railroad and the Boston, Barre & 


Car 
diner Lailroad. MRailroad surveys in 
and around Boston then occupied him 
Gen. Stark, 
Northe rn 


Yellowstone 


until August, ISS, when 
president of the 
the 


with a 


hen vice 


sent him to 


Pacific, 


Valley, in Montana, locating 


party. The chief of this party was Wil 
iam C. Wetherell, afterwards chief en 
gineer of the Mexican National Hail 
road endrick helped locate the lin« 


Missouri and Glen 


between the Little 


dive The labor was so perilous, be 


the proximity of Sitting Bull’s 


cause of 


} 


hostile Sioux, that the engineers work 


ed under the protection of an escort 


of troops. 


From June, 1880, till October of that 
year, Mr. Kendrick had charge of six- 
ty-five miles of construction east of 
Glendive and afterwards of 110 miles 
from Glendive west In ISS2, Gen. Ad 
na Anderson, then the chief neer 

the road, wired him to come to St 
Pa Greatly to Kendrick’s surprise, 


1 in charge of the impor- 
and Min- 
the 
Rapids. 


he was piace 


tant terminal work in St. Paul 


neapolis and the construction of 
line from St. Paul to Sauk 
Until June, 1883, this 


wWOrk Was prose- 


engineering depart- 
ment of the Pacfic, but at 
that time the St. Northern Pa- 
company was organized to carry it on 
i Mr. Ke 
new corporation. In 


inder the 
Northern 
Paul & 
cific and 
made chief en- 
1885 this po- 


to own it, ar ndrick was 


gineer of the 


sition was consolidated with that of engineer 
of maintenance of way on the main line and 
branches of the N. P., east of Helena, and Mr. 


both offices. 


was appointed chief engineer of the 


Kendrick performed the duties of 
In ISS7 he 
Northern Pacific, 


ISv2 his 


to succeed Gen. Anderson. In 
jurisdication was extended to cover the 
Wisconsin Central lines, the Chicago & Northern 
Pacific and the Calumet Terminal & Transfer 
ltailway Compony and his oftice was removed to 


Chicago. His promotion to be general manager 


of the Northern Pacific brings him back to St. 
Paul. 
Mr. Kendrick has built about 1,000 miles of the 


present Northern Pacifle system. The appoint- 
ment of acivil engineer to the head of the opera- 
ting department of a railroad is by no means ex- 
ceptional. More than one-fourth of the managers 
of American railways came up from the engineer- 


ng department. Mr. Kendrick had always been 





a close student of all questions connected with the 
operation of railways as well as their construc- 
He presented not long ago to the N. P. 
management a comprehensive plan for the re- 


tion. 


duction and re-arrangement of grades on the road 


with a view of effecting great economies in train 
This plan met with general favor and 
had not the finan- 
cialstringency prevented its adoption. Mr. Ken- 
drick enters upon the arduous duties of his new 
position with the great advantage of being thor- 


service. 


would have been carried out 


, oughly familiar with every mile of the Northern 


Ww 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Pacific system, of knowing well all the officers 
who are to work under him and of comprehend- 
ing the traffic resources and possibilities for de- 
velopment of the entire country traversed by 
his lines. He is a well-balanced, cool-headed 
man, of active intellect and sound judgement, 
and he has always been an industrious, tireless 
worker. No one who knows him well doubts 
that he will succeed in his present place as he has 
done in all others he has occupied. He has won 


all his promotions by meriting them. 





and left. His friend laid the envelope aside and 
went on with what he had been doing when Mr. 
Mellen came in—figuring up his liabilities, per- 
haps. When the gloomy proceeding was finished 
he leaned back in his chair and his eve fell on 
Mr. Mellen’s envelope. He picked it up and 
opened it. There was not much to read inside— 
only one line. That line read: 

“Can you make any use of this? 

BiLLY MELLEN.” 

And the ‘“‘this” referred to was $15,000 in bills 
which were enclosed. 

Now a man who did things like this was a good 
deal of a man. 

And here is another incident: 

A friend went with Mr. Mellen one day to call 
on an engineer who was ill. It was a way Mr. 
Mellen had—to call on employes of his who were 
ill and in hard luck and todo his best to cheer 
them up. On thisoccasion the two visitors sat and 
talked with the sick man for some little time and 
did what little they could to encourage him. 
When they rose to go Mr. Mellen went over and 

shook hands with the invalid. The 








KENDRICK 


GENERAI 


Arecdotes of the Late W.S Mellen. 
W.S. Mellen, whose sudden death at Victoria, 
5. C , we mentioned briefly last week, was a man 
much 


misunderstood and misinterpreted. He 


| had enemies in his life, and some newspapers, 


since his death, have seen fit to speak slurringly 
of him as a man and asa railway official. Let 
me tell some stories of the man as I knew him. 

Not very long ago a friend of his was in finan- 
Be had not spoken to Mr. Mellen 
about his difficulties, but they were no secret 
One day Mr. Mellen walked into his office and sat 
talk. He talked of the weather and 
politics and the current news of the day—of any- 
thing except the personal affairs of his friend. 
After a while he rose to go and walked to the 
door. He had almost reached it when, as if a 
sudden thought had struck him, he turned and 
said casually: 

*‘By the bye, old man, I have something here I 
want you to look over. Just put it down and, 


cial trouble. 


down to 


after I have gone, read it at your leisure.” 
He threw an envelope carelessly on the desk 


MANAGER, NORTHERN PACIFIC R, 





friend heard the sick man say in a pro- 
testing voice, ‘‘No, no; not that!’’—and 
thought that he was protesting against 
the general manager’s shaking hands 
with him so cordially. As Mr. Mellen 
dropped the hand, the friend took it to 
say good-bye, and in the palm of the 
hand that he took he felt a comfortable 
roll of bills. And they went away with- 

out a word. 
| Again I want to say that a man who 
did that kind of thing, and in just that 
kind of way, was a good deal of a man. 
When Mr. Mellen took hold of the 
Northern Pacific there was rather a gen- 
eral feeling that he was not a large 
enough man for the place. The feel- 
ing existed inside the company’s offices 
as well as outside, and did not make his 
work any easier. Well, it is true that 
it was a pretty large place; and, more 
than that, any man who took a post 
which T. I’. Oakes had filled would find 
it difficult to live up to the traditions 
of the office. It is an uncomfortable 
thing to be called upon to fill a pair of 
shoes which have been vacated by ore 
of the biggest meninthe country. More- 
over, Mr. Oakes had had some very 
strong men around him. It takes a 
very big man to look big by contrast 
with the men over whom Mr. Mellen 
" then assumed control, with Hannaford, 
Kimberly, Lamborn, Kendrick and the 
rest. Taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, it would be hard to de- 


| vise a more difficult position than that to which 


Mr. Mellen was called in 1889. He filled that 
position for four years, and a few days over; and, 
looking back over his work, how does the account 
foot up? 

Those who have worked with him know that 
there was never a project laid before him for the 
permanent improvement of the property—a plan 
of true economy—which he did ‘not approve. It 
may be contrary to the generally accepted opin- 
ion of him among those who did not know him, 
but if there is one thing which should be said of 
him, it is that he was always able to take the 
largest view of the larger questions affecting the 
great property in his charge. During his ten- 
ure of office some thirty miles of trestle bridging 
has been done away with and filled in at little, if 
anything, more than the cost of rebuilding the 
bridges. What has been the value of the work to 
the railroad company? Will any operating rail- 
road man say that the roadbed of the Northern Pa- 
cific has not improved in the last four years? Or 
will any mechanical officer claim that the road’s 
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motive power and rolling stock is not conspicu- 
ously efficient? Has the traffic department of the 
Northern Pacific showed signs of weakness of 
management? Have good men been lost to the 
road since he took charge, or have bad men been 
advanced ? 

What Mr. Mellen did is better evidence than 
what any man can say of him; and the Northern 
Pacific road to-day (whatever may be its finan- 
cial condition and whatever troubles may be in 
in store) is the better for William Mellen’s man- 
agement. His recordas a railway man, since he 
entered railway service asa telegraph operator 
twenty-seven years ago, speaks for him loudly 
enough; and most loud of all, if it could be heard, 
would be the voice of the unwritten history of 
his work of the last four years. And his record 
as a man can stand, too. I have told two sample 
stories of that side of him which the public did 
not see. There are many more such stories which 
will not be told, but instead there are blessings 
on his memory and heart-aches of those who 
knew him for a friend. 

Of the manner of his death there is little to be 
said except of its sadness. He had warning 
enough, if anyone had helped him to read the 
warnings aright. Instead, however, of doing so, 
all physicians (and he had consulted many) united 
in ascribing his recurring troubles to the stom- 
ach instead of to the heart. It was not tilla few 
hours before his death that a doctor attended 
him who diagnosed his case rightly, when it was 
already too late. Then, so suddenly did the end 
come and so little suspicion was there of the near 
approach of his death, that even half an hour be- 
fore the end came, members of his party were 
planning an excursion for the following day from 
Victoria to Esquimault. 

The thing was peculiarly sad in all its imme- 
diate circumstances, and it was sad because he 
was still comparatively young, with work and 
honor ahead of him. And it was most sad for the 
sake of his children and the young wife whom he 
has left.—Chicago Railway Age. 


A Tribute. 

A few days ago the friends of W.S. Mellen 
were shocked to hear of his sudden death at Vic- 
toria, having only been sick avery few hours. He 
is dead, yet shall he live. Not only has that 
grand man donned immortality, but his memory 
will ever be cherished by thousands of railroad 
men all over the country. Tailroad circles lose 
one of their brightest lights— and the Northwest 
one of its strongest advocates. Billy Mellen, as he 
was familiarly known, was as simple as a child; 
his great heart went out to his fellow man. No 
matter what position a man held, he got kind 
treatment and justice from this splendid charac- 
ter. Mellen understood human nature. He had 
tact, brains, splendid judgement and unquestion- 
able integrity; knew his duty and did it like the 
true man he was. Withall his magnificent quali- 
fications as a manager of one of the greatest rail- 
road properties in the world, he was plain, solid 
—every day the same—with malice toward none, 
and charity for all. God bless him. Everybody 
loved him. Ido not think he had an enemy on 
earth. It seems hard that this man should be 
taken in his prime, just as he was getting into a 
position to enjoy life and reap the reward of 
years of industry and toil; but it is too true, and 
all that is left of our friend are memories of the 
kind that do not tarnish and fade.—Fred I. Reed, 
in Yakima ( Wash.) Republic. 


Wenatchee to Chelan. 

Following the new triumphs of progress by 
rail and by steamer. the tide of immigration is 
setting on to the Columbia. The dusty stage and 
the prairie schooners are making their last trips 
to Wenatchee— Wenatchee, cradled by the Cas- 
cade Mountains and rocked by the mighty Colum- 





bia. Here an almost virgin country is entered. 
A region that shall yet be a producing power of 
immense magnitude. Even now the orchards 
flower and bring forth fruit, and the grape hangs 
purpling the vines upon the Columbia. The 
greasewoood and sage-covered plain dip down to 
waters of almost measureless depth, a flood 
greater than the Father of Waters, yet so swft 
its flow, so deep and narrow its channel as to hide 
its mighty volume. 

River of strange contrasts! Hot are the shift- 
ing sands along its banks; cool its waters, clear 
and pure, snow-fed from the Cascade, the Selkirk 
and Rocky mountains: out of forests, grassy 
meadows, densely wooded bottom s come its hun- 
dred tributaries. Forbidding, awful, seem its 
gray canyon walls—shutting off the great world 
to the east and west. Mockingly near they seem 
in the clear, rare air, but a bird would fly five 
miles across from the cliffs of the west to the 
cliffs of the east that mark the Columbia's wind- 
ing domain. So warm are its bottom lands, only 
600 feet above sea level, that the tenderest kind 
of fruits mature, and high upon the sloping ter- 
races grow the hardy ones, while half a mile up 
where the cool airs blow are the emerald equares 
of broad wheat fields. 

A unique grain shipping post is Orondo. 
Down the breaks or coulees, as the gulches and 
draws are called that lead from plateau into the 
canyon, come the farmers’ wagons—the first feed- 
ers of a great river traffic. Over beyond the hills 
is the boundless plain of the Big Bend wheat 
country, whose millions of acres of wheat lands 
wait the plowman. ‘‘It seems like another Red 
River Country,” says Captain Danaher. ‘I ran 
a boat there years ago when farmers were just 
beginning to find out what they could do in 
wheat-raising in the valley. We used todo an 
immense business in wheat shipping till Jim Hill’s 
railroad paralleled the river. Then I moved to 
the lower Columbia; railroads got too thick there, 
so we brought the Ellensburgh up over the rap- 
ids to navigate this new upper country. Wouldn't 
be surprised to see railroads here after a while, 
but we'll get a good fat pull at this grain busi- 
ness for a few seasons at least. Then we'll run 
this as a pleasure boat or move on to the Yukon. 
I have navigated the Mississippi, Ohio and Hud- 
son, and I tell you, sir, I have never become so 
much attached to a river asthe Columbia. More 
bright, sunshiny days on it than any river in the 
world, as near as I can find out. It’s glorious 
sailing through the mountains.””— Correspondence 
Spokane Review. 


A Wonderful Lake. 


Long before mankind ever heard of this little 
earth and started its conquest from sea monsters, 
says the Tacoma Ledger, the area thatis now dis- 
tinguished by the name of Palouse Country had 
been subjected to violent upheavals and radical 
changes in topography. A great inland sea rested 
here for many centuries and the chemical action 
of the water enriched the soil simultaneously 
with leveling the sediment in the form of a vast 
plain. Internal convulsions, whether from vol- 
canic action or from shrinkage of the planet con- 
sequent upon the cooling process then going on 
—perhaps both combined—raised the submerged 
plain high and dry, with a steep decline to the 
westward. The rushing flood cut the land into 
ridges and ravines, high bluffs and lonely rocks 
being scattered promiscuously in living evidence 
of the revolution. The surface thus presents a 
broken and picturesque scene. Chief among the 
wonderful products of these wonderful prehis- 
toric convulsions and deluges is a canyon over in 
the northwest part of Whitman County contain- 
ing Rock Lake, a sheet of water twelve miles 
long by about one hundred rods wide, bordered 
by cliffs ascending perpendicularly to heights of 
seventeen hundred to twenty-five hundred feet. 








The canyon of Rock Lakeruns east towest. It 
is a deep hole in a plateau of solid rock and the 
bottom has never been sounded by man. The east- 
ward extremity falls abruptly from the bed of a 
small creek,down and down five hundred feet,over 
a cascade, down another plunge of six hundred 
dred feet, and finally off over a second cascade 
300 feet to the bottom. Above the land s roll 
away in small heaps of stone and barren slopes 
for five miles oneither side. Down at the bottom 
is a valley, one by three miles in extent, and cov- 
ered by the prettiest coat of tropical foliage to be 
found anywhere. The climate in this declivity 
is as tropical and delightful as that which gives 
Hawaii an envied fame all the world over. The 
temperature seldom falls below sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit and rarely goes above ninety. The 
cold of winter is seemingly unable to reach the 
level of the valley, owing to the internal warmth 
naturally belonging to ahole so deep. The heat 
of summer is tempered by the cooling influences 
of the lake adjoining. The westend of this little 
Garden of Eden jumps abruptly over a precipice 
one hundred feet into Rock Lake, and the west 
ern end of the lake, twelve miles farther on, fi .ds 
an outlet through a narrow passageway between 
hills sloping sharply and soon breaking into dis- 
membered pyramids of basalt rock. 

The surface of Rock Lake is not much above 
sea level, and the unfathomable depth of the 
water, clear as crystal connected with weird sur- 
roundings, atfords a theme for philosophic medi- 
tation not surpassed by the sublime ruggedness 
of the Alps 

An Indian legend of this remarkable lake 
makes it the home of a monstrous sea serpent. 

“he remnants of the red tribes which used to 
frequent its shores, tell their white neighbors 
that no Indian can venture into the water either 
for a bath or for a pleasure trip in a canoe with- 
out being swallowed whole by the hideous rep- 
tile, and to this day the aborigines look upon 
Rock Lake with the same apprehension that an 
old-time orthodox ponders over the terrors of pur- 
gatory. Their legend declares that an entire 
tribe was lashed to destruction and eaten not 
many centuries ago, all to satisfy the greed of 
this very monster. At another time, during the 
outbreaks quelled by Col. Steptoe in 1858, a band 
of noble red men, in their efforts to escape the 
vigilance of Uncle Sam’s bluecoats, tried to con- 
ceal themselves above the lake in the little para- 
dise, but were overtaken by the great fish, the 
legend avows, and sent to eternity. 


The Big Bend Country in Washington. 

Take the Big Bend Country of to-day and com- 
pare it with that of six yeirs ago, and what a 
transformation; not a region of poverty, drouth 
and desolation, but a vast, fertile prairie country 
fairly reveling in an enormous crop of the one 
cereal which all the world wants, and which com- 
mands ready money wherever offered for sale. 

In looking at the condition of the Big Bend 
population to-day, a thoughtful man will wonder 
that so great a degree of comfort has been 
achieved in so short a space of time by people 
who for the most part brought nothing with them 
but their teams and plows: a great many, in fact, 
not even having the wife and babies. Itis no 
exaggeration to say that at least nine out of ten 
of the farmers who to-day own comfortable homes, 
broad acres, implements and stock, came into the 
country with no capital but their muscles and 
bulldog tenacity. The cities,towns, farms,school- 
houses and churches, in fact the whole change of 
civilized life, have been created out of the dor- 
mant wealth-producing capacity of what was a 
few years ago a bare prairie. The settler may 
have a hard struggle with nature for a time, but 
if the soil and climate are favorable, and there 
are outlets to market for their products, they 
win the fight in the end.—Spokane Review. 
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OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 


Advocating Diversified Crops 


The present season is another illustration t 
the farmers of North Dakota of the advantages 
of mixed farming Wheat, although the staple 
product of the State, should not be relied on en 
tirely We can name people who, by combining 
cattle raising with grain farming, are able, even 
n this trying year, to buy more land and to ex 


tend their business, while those who confine their 
efforts to wheat growing are often able to barely 


make expenses.— Sheldon Evterprise. 


Ransom County is particularly adapted for com 
bined grain and stock farming, and, while the 
combined system is pursued to some extent, it 


should be systematically adopted 


by every farmer 
| then, the 
prosperous. It is 


surprising to those who have not tried it, the va 


in the county. Then, and not t will 


country becomes permanently 


riety of products that can be protitably produced 


} 


on a quarter-section of land.— Lishon Gazett 


Grand Forks County farmers are diversifying 


their crops. While the area sown to wheat this 


year is 50,000 acres less than in 182, as shown by 


the abstract of assessor's returns compiled by the 


county auditor, there is a substantial increase in 


the acreage sown to oats, barley, flax, rye, corn 


the 
Chis 


and hay. There is also a large 


number of horses, catttle, sheep and hogs. 


Increase In 


isa move in the right direction, and if all the 
farmers of the Northwest will follow the example 
of the Grand Forks County farmers, it will 


help 


to solve the problem of successful farming here, 


as well as to some extent the prices realized for 
wheat.—Grand Forks Herald 
Exporting Washington Hay. 
Among the Washington products to be ex 


ported this 1,000 tons of 
which LeMay, the London hop factor, contracted 


¢ 


year is Yakima hay 


or when he was in this State. The excessive 


drouth in England has cut the hay crop exceed- 
ingly short and much of the stock will be dis- 
While on the Sound 


looking into the condition of hops, Mr. La May 


posed of for lack of feed 


conceived the idea of experimenting in the ex- 


porting of some of our hay He selected the pro- 
duct east of the mountains for the reason that the 
product from that section will withstand the test 
of along winter voyage better than that grown 
on this side The 


sStiute 


hay of the eastern part of the 


becomes thoroughly dry and is less liable 


to spoil in the hold of a vessel. 
\ prominent hop raiser who conversed with 
that 


free 


he has contracted 
the 
Three dollars per ton has been advanced on the 
the Le May, it is 
through Balfour, Guthrie \ Co 


him while here irned 


for hay at $12 per ton, on docks here. 


contract. said, contracted 
, for the trans- 


portation of this product in some of their wheat 


ships t will be stored on the top of the wheat 
in the hold, lying up close against the under 
side of the deck, and itis believed that it will 


arrive in fine condition. He expects to have the 
lot landed in England in I’ebruary at atime when 
The expense of 


it will be very acceptable water 


transportation will be about ten dollarsa ton, and 
he expects to realize more than 100 per cent profit 
on the investment, as he figures that hay will 

! 


bring $50 perton at the timein England.— Sea/tl 


Ti lk graph. 


Large Farms a Detriment, 

lt is very evident that the settlement of the 
Red River Valley, in many parts, has been greatly 
retarded by the large farms. Towns that began 
with a thrifty growth and bright prospects ten 
years ago, have not more than held their own, 
and some have lost in population. New buildings 
have not been erected and new families have not 
The large land owners have kept out 


come in. 


| a quarter-section of land. 





the family that could occupy and earn a living on 
As a consequence it 
is said there are no more settlers than ten years 
ago, in some parts of the Red River Valley, and 
the 
the winter time, has made farm life almost un- 


absence of available schools, and society in 
bearable to many small farmers, and particular- 
ly to their wives. 


where for no other reason than the deprivation 


Many families have gone else- 
of social and school privileges. 

The big farms are not a blessing to any State 
The reside in the State in the 
summer season, leave it in the fall. Their farm 
supplies are purchased abroad, the local mer- 
chant is not patronized,and they build no schools, 
keep out immigration and hinder the growth of 
Their hired men spend most of their 
season’s wages in other localities. Every dollar 
taken out of the State is spent else- 
where. On the big farm little is raised but wheat. 
All the machinery and stock are devoted to this 


owners, if they 


towns. 


that can be 


The land is under cultivation, but 

It is stated that in the imme- 
diate vicinity of one small station in the Red 
Valley there are twenty-eight sections of 
land under cultivation, on which reside, the year 


one industry. 
only in wheat. 


River \ 


around, but seven families, or probably thirty- 
five souls. There should be at least 100 families 
or 500 hundred people, residing on the same 
amount of land. There is little or no stock out- 
side of horses and in the counties com- 
prised by big farms. There are nosheep in small 
bands, no pigs, no cattle. The small, profitable 
products of the farm are ignored, and such things 


mules 


as butter, eggs and poultry bought for cash. 
Farm life is paralyzed under such circumstances, 
and the State’s development seriously crippled. 

If the low price of wheat prevails there are in- 
dications that the big farms will disintegrate. 
There is no profit in them at prevailing wheat 
The farmer cannot compete 
with the quarter-section farmer in the cost of 
raising grain and in the ability to secure a living 
under present conditions. 


prices. bonanza 


It would be well for the State if every great 
plantation was divided up into small farms, and 
there is a prospect that a movement of this kind 
will become apparent soon. In this respect low 
prices of wheat for a year or two would bea bene- 
fit ultimately, instead of acurse, notwithstanding 
the present hardships involved. 

The railroad companies in the State are main- 
taining a short-sighted policy in not lending a 
There 
is a vay in the 
fall for three months and a dearth of business the 
other nine.. 


hand in the destruction of the big farms. 
rustle of freight business one 


Jamestown A le rt. 


Fifty Acres of Celery. 


\. C. Hansen, of Jamestown, North Dakota, is 
making extensive preparations to handle a big 
crop of celery and vegetables next year in addi- 
the trade. 
rather two celery houses, 100 feet long, are un 
der construction, in which will be started a mil- 
lion and a half of celery plants. Since the first of 
March he has employed from three to eight men 


tion to flower A celery house, or 


and finds that his time is fully employed in taking 
care of his growing business. The new building 
will be steam heated, with glass roof. It is pro- 
posed to extend the celery business to fully meet 
the demands of the trade, and if the land can be 
obtained, fifty acres of this product will be planted 
next year by Hansen & Co. 

This year the firm has some seven acres and 
has ready sale for every stalk. Most of it goes 
westand the selling price is now twenty-five cents 
a dozen stalks—five cents more than last year’s 
price, but less than the price asked for no bet- 
ter, or as good anarticle grownin Michigan. On 
the seven acres of ground Mr. Hansen will real- 
ize from $2,000 to $2,400 cash this year. There 


are perhaps fourteen acres of celery raised here 





this year in all, and beyond doubt the acreage 
will be greatly increased next season. James- 
town celery has already established a name in the 
market, and there is a fine demand for it on ac- 
count of its crisp, juicy and tender quality. The 
dealers here propose not only to supply that de- 
mand, but develop it still more.—Jamestown Alert. 





Government Lands in Washington. 


Many persons think that but little desirable 
vacant land is left in this State. <A trip through 
Washington over either of the railroads may fos- 
ter this idea, since almost all the land along 
these lines of travel has been taken, and that 
remaining unclaimed is not attractive or prom- 
ising to an intending home builder. The re- 
ports made by the land offices located in Hast- 
ern Washington, however, will show the error of 
this belief, and will convince those interested 
that there yet remain vast tracts of excellent 
lands open to settlement. 

In the Yakima district there are 2,445,950 acres 
of Government land, of which 
are surveyed. Much of this is unsuitable for 
cultivation, but the larger part will equal in pro- 
ductiveness thatof any partof the State. In the 
Walla Walla district there are over 1,197,0€0 
acres vacant, Franklin County alone embracing 
300,000 within its limits, while Whitman County, 
a synonym for fertility, has 190,000 vacant acres 
within its borders. In Franklin County, as in 
Adams, much depends on irrigation, and until 
steps are taken toward watering these counties, 
their broad acres of Government land will largely 
remain untenanted. 

In the Spokane district there is probably as 
much vacant land as is to be found in either the 
Yakima or Walla Walla districts, and the Water- 
ville district undoubtedly contains more than 
either, since it embraces such a wide scope of 
country and is, in addition, a region but recently 
invaded by the whites in comparison with other 
districts. 

It must not be forgotten, however, thatin order 
to find the best unoccupied land and the most de- 
sirable locations, it is necessary to leave the rail- 
roads and go outintothe country. The resources 
and capabilities of the State have become so well 
known and have proved so attractive that the 
more accessible parts of the country are already 
taken. But beyond these farmsand more remote 
from civilization lie the lands which will prove 
as valuable as those already settled upon. 

That this is being appreciated is shown by the 
fact that over 80,000 acres were taken last year 
by home-seekers in the Yakima district alone, 
all of which were at no long past date thought to 
be entirely worthless, and which will, within a 
few years, prove by their fertility and productive- 
ness to be unexcelled in the State. 

There is every indication that after this year 
the public domain in Washington will be more 
rapidly curtailed than ever before, and within a 
comparatively short space of time there will be 
left unclaimed but the more rugged and inaces- 
sible regions of the State.— Spokane Review. 


1,726,990 acres 


The Upper Yellowstone Country in Montana. 

Directly tributary to Livingston are two val- 
leys, well irrigated and fairly well settled, but 
where there are great opportunities for new set- 
tlers to make comfortable homes. Theseare the 
Paradise and Shields River valleys. The first 
named begins at a point four miles from Livings- 
ton and extends adistance of forty miles, with an 
average width of from ten to fifteen miles. It 
contains about 100,000 acres of tillable land, buta 
small portion being under cultivation, simply be- 
cause all the irrigation enterprises are on a small 
scale. Paradise Valley is almost completely sur- 
rounded by the Snowy or Yellowstone Range on 
the east and by the Belt Range on the west. This 
valley is intersected by the numerous streams 
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that have their origin from the snow storage of 
the adjacent mountains, furnishing an abundant 
supply of water during the greater portion of the 
summer season when irrigation is required for 
growing crops. Heavy forests of timber cover 
the mountain sides above the valley, furnishing 
an abundance of material for buildings and fences, 
and also supply an inexhaustible quantity for the 
numerous sawmills which annually produce the 
native lumber consumed in the local markets. 
The settlers now in Paradise Valley are princi- 
pally engaged in stock-growing, marketing an- 
nually thousands of cattle, horses and sheep. 
Some devote their attention almost exclusively 
to the growing of cereals, and the immense 
yields of oats and wheat prove the adaptability of 
the soil for grain. Some few grow vegetables 
and small fruits for profit, and have demonstrated 
that these can be grown as successfully as they 





have their source in the mountain ranges, and 
by their valleys contribute largely to the fertil 
area of agricultural lands, while the undulating 
bench lands which form their divides produce a 
luxuriant growth of nutritious bunch grasses that 
maintain large herds of cattle, horses and sheep. 
This renders the Shields River especially advan- 
tageous to small stock-growers who do not possess 
the capital required in an exclusive stock busi- 
ness and who desire to engage in that industry 
in connection with agriculture. Stock-growing, 
which originally monopolized nearly the entire 
valley by the presence of large bands of cattle 
that everywhere followed the extinction of the 
buffalo, has of late years been giving place to 
agriculture, wool-growing and stock-raising upon 
a smaller but no less profitable scale. 

Much of the agricultural land for which indi- 
vidual effort has sufficed to supply the artificial 











can anywhere, so that the new settler will not be 
compelled to try any hazardous experiments. 
The other great valley tributary to Livingston 
is that of Shields River. This valley ex- 
tends in a northwesterly direction from the Yel- 
lowstone a distance of about fifteen miles, and 
almost to the carbonate camp of Castle. Its aver- 
age width is about twenty miles, giving it an 
area of 1,000 square miles, or 650,000 acres. The 
Crazy range of mountains bound it on the east, 
while its western boundary is formed by the Belt 
Range. Thevalley proper of the river, bordered 
by the bench lands, will average two miles in 
width. This isall a rich alluvial deposit, making 
it the finest kind of hay and grain producing 
land. The plateaus of bench lands which flank 
this bottom extend in a gradual incline back to 
the mountains, intersected by the multitude of 
tributaries that supply the Shields River. These 
perennial streams, some of considerable size, 





is deep and retains the moisture near the sur- 


face, rendering irrigation in most parts unneces- 
sary, while the mountain snows lie until late in 
the spring, affording abundant protection to win- 
ter wheat and keeping the ground moist until 
late in the season, when the need of artificial 
moisture by irrigation is passed. Especially is 
this applicable to the higher lands near the 
mountains, 

Now that it has been demonstrated what the 
soil is capable of producing, another field is 
opened up for thoss interested in irrigation en- 
terprises. There is now a canal in Paradise Val- 
ley, taken out near Fridley, about twelve miles 
long, and carrying 5,000 inches of water. There 
are a number of ditches in Shields River Valley 
carrying an aggregate of 20,000 inches, the 
Wright & Vilas ditch carrying 6,000 inches. 


The Livingston Water Power Company has a 
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THRESHING IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY 


moisture required is now under cultivation and 
producing large yields of cereals, timothy and 
alfalfa, while immense areas yet remain to be re- 
claimed by more extensive irrigation enterprises 
conducted by stock companies or associations 
formed by neighboring land owners. Stock-rais- 
ing and wool-growing, which have been a source of 
large revenues in the past, must continue profit- 
able, for many years at least, as the large area of 
more broken landsat the base of the Belt Range,as 
well as portions of the Crazies, are comparatively 
unavailable for agriculture, and by their luxur- 
iant growth of grasses are rendered more valu- 
able for pasturage. This section also possesess 
great possibilities as a wheat-producing locality. 
The immense tracts of gently undulating table 
lands lying along the Crazy range of mountains 
are admirably adapted to the growing of winter 
wheat, as has been demonstrated by practical ex- 
periments during the past two years. The soil 





canal carrying 50,000 inches, and various ditches 
taken out of the Upper Yellowstone carry about 
10,000 inches more. All, or nearly all, the water 
taken out by the above canals is utilized and there 
remains a fine field for capital to reclaim thous- 
ands of acres suitable for settlers in that section 
of Park County tributary to Livingston. That 
county produces more coal than any other in the 
State, and in addition it has mines of gold and 
silver. These give employment to a large num- 
ber of men, and each year the number engaged 
in these industries increases, thus insuring con- 
sumers at home for all the farmers can raise. 
Now thousands of dollars are sent out of Park 
County and the State annually for common, ordi- 
nary farm products that can be grown in great 
abundance in the county. In any branch of the 
farming industry there are opportunities for 
hundreds of experienced Eastern farmers.— Hel- 
ena Inde pe ndent. 
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Many Thanks but Few Courses 
‘The people who have least, apparently, to be 
thankful for,’ said a wayfarer the other day, 
‘*frequently are the most profuse in their thanks. 
One day, a few winters ago, I was up the road on 
business, and I happened to strike a farm house 
where the farmer had been burned out and other- 
wise miss-used by dame fortune. I asked if I could 
get my dinner, and the owner of the place, after 
some hesitation, replied in the affirmative, with 
the saving remark that they did not have very 

1uch to eat. When dinner came there was 
nothing but fried frozan potatoes, butter and 
milk. The family had been unable to get to town 
for some time on account of the severity of the 
But preceeding that meal, the longest 
thanks were offsred up as a blessing that it was 


Mandan Pi 


weather. 
ever my fortune to hear.”’ 


A Daring Expedition. 

\ party recently left Victoria for Nation River 

British Columbia, where an attempt will be 
made to wash for gold with a new machine as yet 
intried. A correspondent of the Post-Intelligencer 
writes: Some idea may be formed of the journey 
when one thinks that the distance is not less than 
600 miles and the boats have to be pulled up the 
river bank by the Indians, with a current against 
them of ten milesan hour. They have at least 
six canyons to go through, two on the Fraser 
and four on the Nation River, and the boats will 
have to be emptied and the freight packed across 
the mountains. The boats will goonly as far as 
Giscomb portage and the goods are then carried 
There the party 
will have to built boats and descend the Crooked 
and from McLeod Lake 
Parsnip River to the mouth of the Na- 


seven miles to Summit Lake. 


River to McLeod Island 
take the 
tion and ascend that river thirty miles. 


Song Birds in Northern Winconsin. 


The song birds are more numerous in Superior 
this season than ever before. On every bright 
morning their beautiful notes fill the air, and it 
richly repays one to arise earlier in the morning 
than town people are accustomed to, to hear 
them. The birds which visit this section are 
mostly inhabitants of thickets, but their songs 
are not less sweet and just as welcome as though 
they poured forth their notes from the loftiest 


tree tops. In time Superior will have plenty of 


trees, and then we shall invite the wg a few 
having already come here to see the lay of the 
land, and the summer warblers, the Baltimore 
oriole, and scores of other species which inhabit 
In time, 
have subjugated the lands out- 
side of the city limits and then the bobolink and 


the topmost boughs of the tallest trees, 
also, farmers will 
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other birds which delight to send forth their 
richest melodies inthe meadows and green fields 
will make theirappearance. A summer without 
song birds would be most cheerless. - Inland Ocean. 


An Eastern Washington Rainbow. 

Those fortunate enough to be out about twelve 
last Saturday night were treated to a most beau- 
tiful sight. The rain, which had been coming 
down all evening, suddenly ceased, the moon 
broke through the clouds just before it sank 
behind the tall pines on Hospital Hill, and 
against the black clouds in the east was thrown 
a beautiful silver rainbow, a perfect arch, faintly 
tinted at the ends with the same colors that 
appear in the rainbow when made by the sun. 
Those seeing it will never forget it, but neither 
will they be able to convince their friends that 
they did see it.— Medical Luke( Wash.) Ledger. 


**Rubber Necks.’ 

Newcomers in South Bend very soon inquire 
what is meant by the term ‘‘rubber necks,” and 
seem never to have heard it before. It may have 
originated in this town. The first use of the ex- 
pression was to describe that class of citizens 
who surround the players of a poker or other 
gambling game, and crane their necks in the ef- 
fort to see every move on the table. Thence it 
was applied to the people who are quickly as- 
sembled by a dog fight or other trivial incident 
of the street. Finally it was employed for the 
spectators of anything. ‘‘Rubber-necking”’ is to 
look on. Judging from its popularity, ‘trubber 
neck” seems to bea valuable addition to the slang 
vocabulary. The application of that title to a 
person unfamiliar with it has a very disquieting 
effect upon him, just as the word “rats” used to 
excite a policeman.— South Bend ( Wash.) Journal. 


Phooled the Physician. 


‘Gamblers and their trait of character” was a 
subject which occupied the attention of a small 
gathering of old timers in a West Park Street 
place of business the other afternoon. Tom Por- 
ter, the coroner, was among thenumber. While 
the subject was on, an old man passed on the op- 
posite side of the street. His head was bent 
rather low. He seemed to be in a deep brown 
study. Anax was resting its weight across his 
left shoulder. ‘-Nowthat man across the street,” 
said one of the crowd, “‘is figuring on getting a 
contract for cutting wood.” 

**No, he isn’t,’ remarked Porter, who evidently 
knew him. “He is figuring out a scheme for 
beating the last turn. He is an inveterate gam- 
bler—plays every cent he gets hold of. He is 
either carrying that ax for luck or is going to cut 
the cards with it. He may be preparing for a 
game of live whist. He will bet on anything. 
In fact, he reminds me of an old man I knew in 
He, too, was a gambler and a 
game one at that. He would bet on anything 
and everything and was always ready. One day 
he got shot on Larimer Street and fell to the 
sidewalk. A physician who happened to be close 
by at the time walked up to him and said, ‘Old 
man, if you have any request to make you had 
better make it at once, as you will not live more 
than ten minutes.’ 

‘lil bet you fifty dollars I’ll live longer than 
that,’ replied the wounded gambler, making a 
desperate effort to get at his pocket. 

“The physician did not take the bet, and had 
he done so he would have lost, for the old sport 
recovered.” — Butte Miner. 


The Buoyant Western Man. 


Denver in 1859. 


The most exuberent individual you will meet 
at the Fair is the man from the far West, say 
from Oregon or Washington. The term ‘“‘effete 
East” has a very significant meaning for him. He 
regards the entire country from the Missouri 





River to the Atlantic as the East. To him Illi- 
nois, and even Iowa is oldand decayed,while New 
York and Massachusetts are merely synonyms for 
time. He is full of grand enterprises. He talks 
only of millions. He cannot understand why any 
one can be so obstinate or listless as to linger 
east of the Rocky Mountains when there is so 
much room west of that barrier. His figures for 
the wheat production per acre in Washington and 
Oregon will surprise you, and he can prove that 
there is enough wealth in the timber there to 
make everybody rich. This man is the true type 
of newest America. He comes from that part of 
the country in which development began the 
latest. His conception of the Fair is a place in 
in which to advertise himself and his section. 
He does not bother himself about questions of 
art. What he wants is to get the resources of 
his State before the world and draw capital 
there. Possibly he believes all that he says, for 
he is a most sanguine as well as loquacious man, 
and undoubtedly is attached to the State whose 
horn he is blowing so loudly.—Springfield ( Mass. ) 
Republican. 


Madden, the Chinee. 

Among the first to settle in Coulee City was 
the almond-eyed celestial, commonly known as 
‘*Madden, the Chinaman.’’ Madden 
‘‘washee shop” and has since passed three years, 
Under all circum- 


set up a 


sometimes in playing cards. 
stances Madden’s grin or smile was one of his 
most prominent features, his ears working auto- 
matically towards the back of his head, to made 
room for the cavity that represented his mouth 
when he smiled. Of late Madden has been in 
trouble, and his smile often gives way to a 
troub'ed, perplexing sadness. There are two 
reasons for this sudden change in his demeanor. 
One that calls forth all the superstition of his 
race concerns Harry Hutton’shuntingdog. This 
particular dog has yellow eyes, a very disparag- 
ing defect, in the eyes of the Chinaman, who 
looks upon the brute as a representative of the 
evil one. This belief has been strengthened by 
two fires that have broken out in two buildings— 
one occupied by Hutton and the other in the 
building adjoining; that is proof positive to the 
Chinaman that the dog with the yelloweyes will 
cause, at some time, a dire calamity. Another 
source of annoyance and worry to Madden at this 
present time is a notice from the sheriff to pay 
his personal taxes or to suffer the penalty of law. 
He bemoans this arbitrary course on the part of 
Sheriff Valentine, and says that he has no prop- 
erty, and ‘‘me no pay.”” Prayers are daily offered 
to the ‘‘Joss’—his household god—to deliver 
him from these evils. When he meets the inno- 
cent creature of his wrath—the dog with the yel- 
low eyes—he exclaims: ‘Me no likee; all same 
witch. ”"—Coulee City (Wash.) News. 
A Cowgirl 

West of Chamberlain, S. D.,in the ceded Sioux 
lands, is a genuine female cowboy. Her name is 
Gertrude Petan, eighteen years of age, and she 
formerly lived with her parents near Kimball, 
South Dakota. Upon her parents moving to the 
ceded lands she accompanied them, and has since 
remained at their new homeon Bull Creek, Pratt 
County. Her father invested in about 300 head 
of cattle. As her only brother works on an ad- 
joining ranch, the duty devolves upon her totake 
care of the cattle owned by her father. She does 
not simply take the cattle to the range and leave 
them there, but remains with them all day and 
takes care of them as well as could any cowboy. 
Her duties frequently take her from thirty to 
forty miles from home, as the cattle must be 
kept moving in order to feed well all day. Fre- 
quently some of the cattle become mired in the 
mud along the streams where they graze. And 
then comes the hardest part of her work. She 
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must rescue the cattle from their perilous posi- 
tion. This she does in true cowboy fashion, 
by fastening a lariat to the horns of the mired 
cattle, with the other end of the rope fastened 
securely to the horn of her saddle. Then a 
strong, steady pull by her pony draws the im- 
prisoned cattle to a place of safety on dry ground. 
The young lady has been named ‘'The Lady 
Cowboy” by the cowboys in that section. She 
wears a wide-brimmed white felt hat and long 
gauntlet gloves, carries a lariat coiled about the 
horn of her saddle, is provided with branding 
irons, and rides the wildest broncho on the 
range. She has full charge of the cattle on her 
father’s ranch. 


Our St. Paul Oarsmen. 


The Junior and Senior Fours of the Minnesota 
Boat Club have won great fame for the city and 
themselves in numerous contests during the past 
summer, not only in Minnesota waters but at 
points as far east as Detroit and Lake Geneva. 
We give a picture of these crews practicing on 
the Mississippi, near their pleasant and well-ap- 
pointed club house on Raspberry Island, St. Paul. 
The course is a good one, being 
broad, smooth and with only a mod- 
erate current. Few clubs have as 
comfortable accommodations for 
storing boats and for social diver- 
sions as are afforded by the hand- 
some house among the trees under 
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| parade and war dance. 


tude for the exciting scenes of the war dance. 
Their abandon was complete, which goes to 
show that only occasion is lacking to make the 
redskin a savage still, though the Nez Perce is 
said to be the most civilized of any of the North- 
west tribes. After this exercise, which lasted 
about two hours, Chief Joseph, through his in- 
terpreter, lcd. Reboin, said: ‘I want to say to 
you all brothers and sisters, | am pleased to see 
sO many of yuu here. As you see me now! will 
always be dressed in this uniform. This is the 
same asin all my pictures. This treaty as made to 
you by this war dance, will last as long as we live 
I hope you are all satisfied. We did the best 
we could to make satisfaction. This ends our 
[am done.”’ Soon after 
the conclusion of his remarks a camera was 
brought and Chief Joseph, Mox Mox and Three 
Feathers were photographed. A request was 
made for Joseph to sit alone, who, with true sav- 
age dignity uttered a distinctive ugh! and 
hastily departed. Joseph was arrayed in a ro- 
mantic uniform, trimmed in feathers and dyed in 
many colors. He has a grim, yet intelligent face, 


‘ and men who are capable of judging, say that in 





lost two *tklootchmen.” He tells, with pomp and 
pride, of his trip to Washington; how he visited 
the ‘big house,’’ as he expresses it, and his be- 
ing presented to the*big man” at the ‘‘big house,” 
and of his photograph being there. His inter 
preter tells of his fascination for a pretty pale- 
face, and of his offer of many horses if she would 
share his couch and honors. He also tells of the 
attention his royal highness received at Wash 
ington, and of the enjoyment the big chief seemed 
to derive therefrom. Wolf dresses in [Indian cos- 
tume with red blanket thrown artistically over 
one shoulder, and a calico or white blouse shirt 
quite decollete to display a necklace of many col- 
ored beads, bears’ teeth, shells,ete. Ringsadorn 
his fingers, upon the third finger of the left hand 
being a handsome seal ring. Moccasins elabor 
ately beaded enclose his feet, and his hair is cut 
with a Modoc bang and combed pompadour, while 
his long black hair is divided into many strands, 
each bound with colored silk thread. He wears 
a hat, but adorns his head with turkey feathers, 
the ends of which are bound with red silk. An- 
other favorite headgear with him is simply the 
rim of a hat decorated all round with coyote tails; 





the shade of the Wabasha Street [a 4. ‘iS 
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Indian war dance was allowed the a aA Ss 
Nez Perces by Agent Robbins at Lp- oe ae 


wai, Idaho, one day recently, when 
a thousand whites witnessed a veri- 
table war dance, enacted by nearly 
two thousand Indians from the Nez 
Perces, Umatillas, Coeur d’Alenes 
and Spokanes. Five hundred lodges 
were formed inacircle, within which 
the redskins displayed fantasy in 
dress and style of horsemanship, for 
the pleasure of the pale faces, and 
to their own deep delight, judging 
from their abandon to the proceed- 
ings. Chants, groans and yells, inter- 
spersed by the report of firearms, 
were the fitting accompaniments to 
their intrepid motions. The evolu- 
tions of the warriors in the circle 
were kept up for two hours, when 
a ring within a ring was hastily 
formed and three dozen braves, accompanied 
with the ‘‘tom tom” went through all the weird 
and exciting manceuvers of the dance proper. 
The wildest yells, the representation by the ex- 
citement, made it a fitting semblance to the 
reality. This was continued, with intervals of rest 
and an effort at variations, for perhaps two hours. 
This was meant to be an episode of the real war 
dance, in which all were supposed to indulge. 
In this dance the brave is worked up to that 
pitch of excitement and frenzy which enables 
him to meet and vanquish his foe in, battle. 
The selected braves were dressed in a most fan- 
tastic array of gaudy colors and fancy feathers, 
yet their dress is primitive. It is composed ofa 
common wool shirt, leggins and a britch-clout. 
When occasion calls for it, a blanket is used. 
This is generally a fine wool article furnished by 
the Government and made in the brightest of 
tints. Their movements are most agile and 
characteristic. Though nearly a generation has 
passed since the Nez Perce has indulged in the 
bloody work of warring with the white settlers, 
yet the young brave manifests the greatest apti- 











BOAT CREWS EXERCISING ON THE MISSISSIPPI A’ 


war he exhibited a superior genius. This pow- 
wow was granted by Mr. Robbins, the agent at 
Lapwai, at the solicitation of the old men of the 
tribe. The more enlightened among them see 
the destiny of their people, and after this last in- 
dulgence of the war dance are content to bid 
farewell to the savage customs of their race, and 
go in peace to the happy hunting ground awaiting 
the good and brave Indian.—Cur d Alene Press. 


A Wealthy Indian. 

Residing at a place on the Snake River koown 
as Fishhook Bend, lives the wealthiest Indian of 
his tribe, Wolf, chief of the Palouse Indians. 
The Walla Walla, Wash., Statesman says: He 
owns 160 acres of land, all under cultivation, with 
good house and barn, and well stocked. He 
raises horses principally, being the possessor of 
over 2,000 head at present time. He has shipped 
several thousand head, at one time shipping 
3,000 head and at another 1,500. Heis forty-nine 
years of age, but looks much younger and has a 
physique that many a weakly pale-face might 
envy. Withal, he isa widower, having already 
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this he wears upon state occasions. Upon his 
wrists he wears ten or twelve brass wire brace 
lets. He is said to p»ssess a most amiable dispo- 
sition, being always pleasant and agreeable to 
his tillicums. He keepsa double covered carriage 
and a fine span of horses, and drives into Pasco 
in state, putting up his team at a livery stable 
with instructions that he wants his horses taken 


ss 


care of ‘“‘same as white man.’’ He buries his 
money and is fond of unearthing it and count 
ing it over before his close tillicums. At one 
time he was known to count out $8,000 in 
$20 gold pieces. 


his son to bring $300, and upon investigation, lo, 


Shortly afterwards he sent 


and behold, the gold was missing. They say the 
chief is much worried over his loss and has ade 
tective employed to try and trace up the thief, 
and believes he has some hopes of recovering it. 
When he comes to Walla Walla he ferries across 
Snake River and drives over in his carriage or 
rides one of his horses, the latter being his fa- 
vorite way of traveling, true Indian style. With 
all his wealth and good, comfortable house, he 
has his tepee and prefers living in it. 
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TWO LESSONS 
‘wo lessons are plainly taught by the hard ex- 
| neces of these hard times. One is the lesson 


Thousands of people now see 


altogether too 


Life 


that they have been spending 


ch mone rr mere superfluities has 


been growing more and more luxurious of late 
ars A multitude of articles have come into 
ommon household use that are not useful in any 
oper sense and that are not even ornamental 
th er ( ultivatinga taste for art. Itooms 
encumbered with useless furniture, walls are 
hung with decorative devices, chairs are trimmed 
witk bhons and sofas loaded with fancy cush- 
ons so that the visitor ina modern parlor hardly 
ntures to sit down. There is unreasonable 

x r ‘essand personalornaments. Women 
oad their fingers with costly rings and the fash- 
ions in jewelry change from year to year to stim- 
ilate the craving for new things. One of the 
features of the epoch of extravagance which we 


have just passed through is the big department 


ore, which is based on the idea that if a woman 
goes to buy a single article, she will be tempted 
by the display of thousands of others and will 


buy things she had no notion of buying when she 


left home and which she does not really need. 
There is extravagance in food as well asin fur- 
niture and dress; extravagance, too, in amuse- 


ments, in travel and in the gratification of appe- 
tite, taste and fancy in many directions. The 
old-fashioned virtues of self-denial, simplicity 


and plain living have become almost obsolete. 


Now there 
pressed to meet their obligations and to buy the 


are a great many people who are hard 


necessaries of life, and they begin to realize that 
they have got tolive on less money. By and bye 
they will learn that they can get along quite 


comfortably without a lot of things they formerly 
thought they must have. There is going to be 
less smoking of high-priced cigars, a great deal 
ese drinking at bars, less shopping for pastime 
fewer dollar-and-a- 


part of the 


on the women, 








half performances at theaters, and more fifty 
less running about the country for 
f a change; less vulgar parade 
ffort on the part of people of 
moderate and the 


bsurd and pernicious notion that it is demean- 


cent ones; 


the 


of wealth, 


excitement o 
less t 


incomes to imitate the rich; 


ing to practice economy and live simply will 
pretty much disappear. 

The other lesson taught by these hard times 
is that of the importance of putting away a re- 
serve fund. I:very family and every business 
concern should have something to fall back upon 

misfor Most people have been 
to their incomes of late. If their earn- 
increased they have augmented their 
They have no provisions 
orarainy day. How many there are who now 
wish they had spent less for dress and amuse- 
ments and had put by a few hundred dollarsina 
savings bank. This applies not only to mechan- 
icsand other laboring classes now out of work, but 


in case of tune. 
living up 
ings have 
expenditures. made 


to great numbers of eee well-to-do peo- 
ple who have been living carelessly and merrily, 

find themselves embarrassed for 
their bills. ‘‘Income one 
xpenses ninety that’s indepen- 
Income one dollar, expenses one dollar 
that’s poverty.” 
within your income and accumu- 
is the lesson such people are now 
fifteen or twenty 
when indus- 


and who now 


cash to pay grocers’ 
cents; 
dence. 
and ten cents; Keep your ex- 
penses a little 
late @ reserve, 


painfully learning. Once in 


years there comes a financial storm, 
try is partially paralyzed, business crippled, in- 
comes diminished or wholly lost, confidence des- 
stroyed, labor but scantily em- 
ployed, wages cut down, and general depression 
prevails. Wise and fortunate are they who have 
provided a reserve to tide them over such a day 


money hoarded, 


f adversity 
scsi icici 

ONECOMPENSATION FOR HARD TIMES. 

[t was the theory of Emerson that for every 
good there is compensating hurt, and that for 
every evil there isacompensating good. Whether 
or not this rule applies to the whole round of hu- 
it is certain that for the evil of hard 
times under which we all now suffer there are 
to be experience teaches—some 
good consequences. We have only to go back to 
the results of the panic of 1873 to be satisfied of 
this. That panic and its sequence of reduced 
consumption, curtailed trade and prostrated in- 
dustries was followed by a great movement to the 
new landsof the West. Multitudes of industrious, 
competent men were thrown out of employment 
by the closing of factories and the reduction of 
in stores and offices. A large number of 
men had savings-bank accounts or small 
real estate properties which they could sell. 
They saw no prospect for the early recovery of 
of the depressed business energies of the coun- 
try and they thought it a wise course to realize 
on what they had saved and invested and strike 
out for the West in search of new homes and op- 
portunities. The ten years following 1873 were 
years of enormous progress in the West. Those 
years brought to Kansas and Nebraska their sec- 
ond great wave of immigration. They filled up 
Western Iowa and Western Missouri. They con- 
verted the prairies of Minnesota and the Eastern 
part of Dakota into well-settled and prosperous 
communities. They sent a great throng across 
the continent to develop agriculture and fruit- 
growing in the valleys of California. 

This re-adjustment of labor and population had 
a wholesome influence all around. It diminished 
the number of producers in the factories and in- 
creased the number of consumers of factory pro- 
ducts. It turned millions of acres of waste land 
into fertile farms. It was followed by a general 
revival of industry in the older States, by the 
building of thousands of miles of railroads in the 
new States and Territories and by an era of pros- 


man affairs, 


expected—so 


force 
these 





perity which is still referred to regretfully in the 
West as the boom times. It seemed to be the 
natural and necessary process of correcting the 
evil of the congestion of population in the large 
cities and towns, the resulting over-production 
of manufactured goods and the over-pressure 
brought to bear to dispose of such goods. In 
flourishing times there is always a rush to the 
centers of population. In hard times many people 
go back to the soil and compel it to yield them a 
livelihood. 

If the experience of the years following the 
panic of 1873 is now repeated we shall see, prob- 
ably next spring, the beginning of a new west- 
ward movement of population. There is plenty 
of room for more people all along the western 
border of the humid region; room, too, in the 
many irrigable valleys in the vast arid region 
that lies on both sides of the Rockies, and room 
on the rich, open plains and in the great wooded 
districts of Washington and Oregon. In fact there 
is not a State west of the Mississippi that does 
not invite additional population. The life of a 
farmer, in these days of low prices for farm pro- 
ducts, is not as attractive as it might be, but it at 
least gives assurance of food, fuel and shelter and 
that is more than the life of an unemployed fac- 
tory operative or mechanic can do. Besides, the 
world has touched the bedrock as to the prices 
of food. Agricultural machinery has exerted its 
full influence. There will be no more bonanza 
farms to add to the wheat surplus. There are 
no more unoccupied plains and foot-hills to pas- 
ture cattle and sheep. The intelligent workman 
knows these facts and believes that there are 
better times ahead for Western farmers. Many 
of the young men thrown out of employment in 
factories, mills, stores and on railroads came 
from the farms and will naturally gravitate back 
to farming now that their former occupations no 
longer yield them a support. 

A tide of new settlement will be a great bless- 
ing tothe West. Every community is stronger 
for having its vacant places filled up. A well- 
settled district means good roads, good school 
facilities, home labor for gathoring the crops in- 
stead of tramp labor, an active social life, more 
cheerfulness and less loneliness. The taxes yield 
more money for public purposes, churches and 
newspapers are maintained, the little towns be- 
come more attractive, railway facilities are im- 
proved and the whole community moves up a peg 
or two-on the scale of civilization. If all this 
comes about as a result of the present hard times 
then, certainly, compensation will not be lack- 
ing for the troubles which now oppress us. 

° 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RECEIVERSHIP. 

On the fifteenth of August the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad was placed in the hands of three 
receivers, by action taken in the courts of the 
several States through which the road and its 
leased lines run, at the instance of its own di- 
rectors. The receivers are Thomas F. Oakes, 
president of the company; Henry C. Payne,of Mil- 
waukee, the head of the street railway system in 
that city and a prominent leader of the Demo- 
cratic party in Wisconsin, and Henry C. Rouse, 
of Cleveland, president of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad. It has been evident for three 
months past that unless the business conditions 
of the country should speedily improve and the 
railroads should be able to make something like 
normal earnings, the Northern Pacific would not 
be able to meet its fixed charges this year. The 
stagnation in business has affected the roads as 
seriously as it has the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests. People have ceased to travel 
except under the spur of absolute necessity, and 
have ceased to buy goods and supplies save when 
compelled to do so. Passenger and freight re- 
ceipts have consequently fallen off to an unprece- 
dented extent. In the case of the N. P. there 
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have been special causes of decrease in income in 
the suspension of the silver-mining industry in 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, and in a rate 
war inaugurated by the Great Northern to at- 
tract public attention to its new road to the Pa- 
cific Coast, which cut passenger rates down al- 
most fifty per cent and made heavy reductions in 
freight rates. 

A year ago the Northern Pacific was going 
along smoothly and was demonstrating its nat- 
ural earning capacity in quiet times, when there 
was no notable development in the way of immi- 
gration or special industries in any part of its 
tributary belt to make a transitory increase of 
business. It earned in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1892, a surplus over operating expenses 
and all interest charges of $834,888. There was 
some addition to fixed charges during the year 
ending June 30, 1893, owing to the completion of 
work on certain branch lines and the purchase 
of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern road. 
Earnings fell off steadily during the latter part 
of the year and the financial statement, when 
made in July, showed that the net earnings 
would not meet the interest charges and that the 
deficiency would amount to $972,767. When the 
July earnings statement appeared and showed a 
falling off from last year of $698,860 there was no 
other prudent course for the management to pur- 
sue than to protect all interests involved and pre- 
vent hostile proceedings in the courts by secur- 
ing a receivership that should be friendly to the 
stock ownership and to all holders of bonds and 
other obligations. Any other course would have 
largely added to the floating debt and made a 
final extrication of the company from its finan- 
cial embarrassments increasingly difficult. 

For some time past it has been plain to the 
friends of the Northern Pacific that it was car- 
rying too heavy a load of interest charges and 
that a re-organization at some time in the future 
was not improbable. The main line has always 
been a profitable earning property from the 
time it was completed, but many of the branches 
have failed to make any substantial contribution 
towards paying their own fixed charges. No just 
criticism lies against the management, however, 
for the building of these feeders. They were 
constructed in a period of expansion, in pursu- 
ance of a policy followed by all first-class roads 
of widening their traffic belts and reaching out 
for business for the long haul over their main 
lines. Any loss on the branches wasexpected to 
be made up by the profit on the business derived 
from them for the trunk line. The Northern Paci- 
fic showed a great deal of public spirit in con- 
structing roads to develop promising districts in 
the new States where it operates. It tried to meet 
the wishes of the people of those States and made 
itself a powerful factor in aiding their material 
prosperity. Perhaps it went a little too far in 
this direction, but it is very easy to look back 
from the standpoint of hard times and blame what 
was done in times of hopefulness and prosperity. 
Many things that the N. P. management is crit- 
icized now for doing it was loudly praised for at 
the time when they weredone. There have been 
disappointments as to the results of the Wiscon- 
sin Central lease and of the Chicago terminals 
and local lines, but no one would claim that the 
N. P. management would be to-day a more val- 
uable property if it had kept out of Chicago and 
rested at its old eastern terminus in St. Paul. 
The enterprise of reaching out to the chief rail- 
road center of the continent and securing there 
a firm foothold has brought heavy burdens, but 
these burdens are temporary and no one can rea- 
sonably doubt that the position of the N. P. in 
Chicago adds greatly to its earning capacity 
and immensely strengthens it for its future work. 

The receivership does not affect the operation 
of the road or its relation to the public. All the 
officers are retained. Mr. Oakes, as one of the 





receivers, is practically its head, as he was before. 
Mr. Kendrick, who took the place of general 
manager when Mr. Mellen died in July, retains 
that position. The traffic, auditing and treasury 
departments are unchanged. It is possible that 
the road will be able to deal more liberally with 
the public and its employes than it could have 
done had it struggled longer under its task of 
meeting its heavy interest charges from the net 
earnings in these hard times. The duty of the 
receivers will be to keep the property from de- 
teriorating, maintain its high standard of eftici- 
ency and meet all competition that threatens to 
divert business. A re-organization of the com- 
pany will probably take place within a year or 
two for the purpose of reducing its interest ob- 
ligations, but it would be premature now to at- 
tempt to lay down the lines on which it will be 
likely to proceed. There must be first some ami- 
cabled understanding between the stockholders 
and the bondholders, and this is not likely to 
come about ina hurry. Of course the holders of 
the first-mortgaga bonds are secure in their 
present position and need not join in any com- 
promise movement, for there is no question as to 
the net earnings of the road being always sufli- 
cient to meet theirclaims, but the holders of the 
seconds, thifds and the new consolidated mort- 
gage bonds may be willing to scale down their 
interest in return for some important concessions 
on the part of the stockholders. 

The Northern Pacific was once before in the 
hands of a receivership. After the failure of 
Jay Cooke in 1873 and the general business de- 
pression that followed, the company struggled 
along for a year and a half, converting the cou- 
pons on its seven-thirty bonds into more bonds 
and resorting to many expedients to get money 
to meet its current expenses. Finally, on April 
16th, 1875, a New York court appointed Geo. W. 
Cass, then president of the company, its receiver. 
The receivership lasted only until the following 
October, when the company was re-organized by 
a purchasing committee, of which Johnston Liv- 
ingston was chairman. The chief feature in the 
re-organization was the surrender of all out- 
standing bonds and the issue of preferred stock 
to their holders. 
from debt and was able to borrow money to go 
on with the construction of its road. Atthe time 
of the re-organization the road had been built from 
Duluth to Bismarck and also from Kalama, on the 
Columbia River, to Tacoma, on Puget Sound. 


The company was thus relieved 


*@- 

THE WILDERNESS OF YESTERDAY. 

It was Webster who said, ‘‘There is no poetry 
like the poetry of events, and all the prophecies 
lay behind the fulfillment.”” This declaration re- 
lated to the development of the ‘ast, slow as 
growth was in Daniel’s day, before steam and elec- 
tricity had joined hands for conquest in the 
cause of civilization. Great States were to be 
carved out of the Western wilderness as they 
had been in the Fast. Our statesmen, 
business men and our railway builders knew the 
West was on the parallel of Eastern push, of en- 
terprise, of population, of right climatic and 
health conditions and of staple products. Why 
should the line of settlement step anywhere be- 
tween the two oceans? It is true that the city of 
Lynn, Mass., having been granted land extend- 
ing six miles westward, had sent out anexploring 
party to ‘‘view and inform how the land lyeth, 
whether it may bee fit for another plantation or 
no.”’ Inviting land was found, but skeptical men 
from that day to this have continued to extend 
their explorations continously westward, until 
now they have reached the Pacific, and they 
usually found land ‘‘fit for another plantation,” 
particularly in the northern belt of States. 

Notwithstanding the Western records of the 
scale-beams and the balances on the right side of 
the bank ledgers, the people of the East have not 


our 





unlearned the errors of their school day text 
books in regard to the habitableness and possi 
bilities of the vast country west of the Mississippi. 
The first American geography published by Jedi 
diah Morse in 1793, just one hundred years ago, 
noted the knowledge then existing of the inter- 
ior, by saying that ‘‘the four most capital rivers 
of the continent of North America, namely 

the St. Lawrence, the 
Bourbon (Missouri 
cf the West, have their originin the same neigh 


River 


Mississippi, the 


and the Orevon, or River 


borhood.”’ And the old map shows the (regon 


starting in that which is now Devils Lake in 


North Dakota and emptying into the Bay of San 


Francisco. This interesting old book expresses 


the fears about this far-off land by declaring 
‘that all settlers who go beyond the Mississippi 
will be forever lost to the United States,” and 


our sister and aspiring city down the Father of 


Waters was gazetted as follows: “St. Louis is 
four or five miles north by west of Cahokia. 

Around the Falls of St. Anthony the country is 
described as containing forests interspersed with 
swamps and grassy plats. Itseems a little strang: 
to us to look back barely more than a generation 


and find a newspaper printing under the heading 


of ‘‘What Next?’ the following startling fact, 
to-wit: ‘‘A party of seventy men, with ten wag 
ons, left St. Louis for an expedition to the 


Rocky Mountains.’” The date of this event was 
May 10th, 1850. 
trains leave morning and evening by different 
the Rocky 


where the ocean stops further progress by rail, 


To-day, from our own city long 


routes to Mountains and beyond to 
but where the cars meet the ships from the older 
East. 
with many dangers, cities 
herds of cattle and 
and mines are found, and the privations of yester 


Along the trails of forty years ago, beset 


and towns and farms, 


bands of sheep and factories 


day are but memories of the prosperity of to-day. 

Twenty years ago Minnesota had a little more 
than 400,000 people. Since then a 
been added to that number and our State has taken 


million has 


a position among the greatest food-producing 


commonwealths in the |‘nion. It has beenof re 
cent date that we read a statement in an | 
habitation fit 


Iynorance or pre 


istern 


paper that Minnesota was a only 


for bears and Indians. udice 
prompted the 
only yesterday since Minnesota gained 


on the map; to day it is the first State in the 


unworthy utterance. It seems 


a place 


Union in the production of man’s most staple 

food grain; first in excellence of dairy products 
g 7% 

fifth in the 


output of iron ore; first in public school and 


manufacture of 


fourth in the lumber; 
uni 
versity funds, and development only fairly under 
way. Fifteen years ago the grand galaxy of 
States now stretching westward of us to the Pa- 
cific sea, had each within their spacious bound 
aries less population than is now found in their 
chief cities. 

“If there were to be no railways,” says Gail 
Hamilton, ‘‘it was, on the whole, an impertinenc 
in Columbus to discover America,” It is true 
that along the oceans and waterways there could 
be belts of settlement, but the vast interior must 
remain in primitive simplicity, without adequat 
facilities to handle the surplus products incident 
to the growth of land as splendidly endowed as 
the American West. The wheat, the corn, the 
flax, the wool, and the countless other products 
of the Northwest would not have fed and clothed 
the people of the East and filled the West with 
homes had it not been for the locomotive and its 
track of steel. Without it North Dakota would 
not have an assessed valuation of $100,000,000, 
nor would the hundreds of millions of 
staples gathered from the ranges, forests and 
mines of the States further west have been added 
to the wealth of the world. The fields of the Da- 
kotas have given 200,000,000 bushels of wheat 
alone to help fill the mouths of men in other parts 
our land. South Dakota’s contribution to the 


dollars of 
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volume of yellow metal in existence is over forty 


million dollars’ worth. Montana has augmented 


im by adding two hundred millions in gold, 


one hundred and seventy millions in silver and 


one hundred millionsin copper. Idaho has added 
two hundred million in precious metals, while 
Vashington’s share in the national growth runs 
nto hundreds of millions in varied directions 
[t is not overreaching the mark in saying that 
the new and st ittle known country between 


‘and }’ugetSound has assets on the 


reaching far beyond the 


right side of the ledger 
; +7) Inllar 
bewildering sum of one thousand million dollars. 


The wilderness of yesterday is the home to-day 


of a hospitableand cultured people, with schools, 
churches, postal, express, railway and market 
facilities, and all of the elements of modern life 


and comfort. Settlement is not dense and there 
s room for many more people and a greater de- 


in her 


velopment, for nature 


gifts to the West, 


has been bountiful 


where are found the youngest 


of the States,each having, Benjamin-like, five-fold 
of benefactior its sack MOSES FOLSOM. 
oie = 

BETWEEN Ottawa and Vancouver, a distance of 
2,750 miles, the Canadian Pacific Railway passes 
through only one town or city with a population 
of over 5,00)—Winnipeg—and only five witha 
population of over 2,000. The road could not 
ive on Canadian business alone. It reaches 
down into the United States for a large share of 
its trafti: and is generously allowed to do so by 
our customs laws. We prohibit a foreign ship 
from taking goods or passengers from one of our 


ports to another but we allow a foreign railroad 


both 


‘cities to another 


to transport goods and passengers from 


one of our No Canadian vessel 
is allowed todo any business between Boston and 
New York, for instance, but the chief Canadian 


railroad can have all the business it can get be 


tween boston or New York and St Paul, or St. 
Paul and our Pacific Coast cities. Curious in- 
consistency of legislation, isn’t it’ It grows out 
‘ he fact that the laws made in the early days 
of the R iblie for the protection of our com- 


merce have never been adapted to the new con- 
litions brought about by the railways. 

eape 
7 


exaggerated statements ars 


the bonded 


EAT 


many 


ippearing in the 


newspapers as to 


debt ofthe Northern Pacific Railroad. Oneof our 
North Dakota exchanges puts it as high as $80,000 
or $00,000 per mile. The actual bonded debt is 
$145,086 500 s rests upon 4,254 miles of road 
ind is tl fore % 5 per mile. The figures do 


eage the leased and operated 
} 


not include inthe m 


nes, nor do they include the new collateral 
trust bonds, beca they are based upon the 
Northern Pacific’s stock ownership of the St. 
Paul & Northern Pa : road, which is not em- 


braced in the mileage above given. 


“os — 

SAN FRANCISCO is going to hold a ‘*Midwinter 
Int il Exposition!’ beginning January 
Ist and lasting ti ine Ist. Many of the most 
nteresting foreign features of the Chicago 
World’s Fair will be secured M. H. de Young, 
tl energetic publisher of the San Francisco 
Ohi 'e, is the director-general, a fact thatisa 
pretty good assurance of itself of the suceess of the 
enterprise. Five principal buildings are being 
erected in (:olden Gate Park. The wonder is 


f 


that a projectof such magnitude can be launched 


in these phenomenally dull times 


*@r - 


AT the present price of Northern Pacific pre- 


ferred stock, good North 


such counties as K'dder, 


Dakota farm land, in 
Morton, 
about one dollar and a quarter 


Burleigh and 


can be bought at 
iarter-section of 160 
3 is cartainly “dirt 
vo up again and then 


anacre. For $200 dollars a 
acres can be purchased. Thi 
pa - 


cheap.’ The stock wi 


the land will go up 








EW people have any notion of the enormous 
amount of freight which a large sailing ship car- 
The cargoof a tea ship which arrived in 
Tacoma last month consisted of 41,000 chests of 
tea, weighing 3,500 tons. Sixteen freight trains 
were required to haul the cargo over the North- 
ern Pacific to St. Paul. 


ries. 


It takes all sorts of people to make a world 
and some of them areueer. I met a man down 
East who said that one of the special pleasures 
of summer to him was to have the flies crawl 


over his face mornings before he got up. He de- 
clared the sensation to be delightful. I have 


not yet met a man, however, who approves of 
mosquitoes. 


SPEAKING of a Note Book paragraph in the 
last NORTHWEST on the subject of phrenology a 
friend who dropped into my office the other day 
said he used to know ashrewd old darkey in Au- 
gusta, Georgia, before the war, who did not 
know A from B, but had a great deal of horse 
sense, and who expressed his disbelief in the 
then popular fad in thesa words: ‘‘S’pose you 
tell how much meat inde smoke-house by feelin’ 
ob de roof?” 


A LOAF of bread costs just as much now, with 
wheat at fifty 
when wheat brought one dollar a bushel. 


used to cost 
Who 
gets the margin over what used to be a fair pro- 
fit on aloafY The millers mugt have pocketed 
most of it when they sold flour for a dollar more 
a barrel in St. Paul and Minneapolis than the 
same brands sold for in New York City. Now it 
is said that the Millers’ Association has fallen to 
pieces and there is a general cutting of prices. 
Allthesame, however, bread costs ten cents a loaf. 


cents a bushel, as it 


THESE hard times severely test the theories 
of agitators and demagogues. Last winter our 
Minnesota legislature, proceeding on the theory 
that the elevator companies were making too 
much money in the handling of wheat, passed a 
bill for the erection of a State elevator at Duluth. 
Since then the three principal elevator companies 
doing business in Minnesota have gone into the 
hands of receivers. It is safe to say that the 
proposed State elevator will never be built and 
that the law for its construction will remain in- 
operative until it can be repealed. 


THe farmer is the lucky man now-a-days. 
While thousands of industrious men are out of 
employment in the towns and cities the farmer 
is his own boss and can always find work. His 
shop is never closed because of hard times. The 
idle mechanics, clerks and bookkeepers should 
ask themselves the question whether they can- 
not do better for themselves and their families 
by going West and getting upon the soil. Many 
of them came from the farms as young men and 
it will be no hardship for them to go back to the 
only avocation that is not now suffering from the 
phenomenal business depression. 


TBE silly law enacted by the late legislature 
of Washington, prohibiting the sale of cigarettes, 
is proving a good thing for the newspapers. 
The manufacturers of cigarettes are now advertis- 
ing extensively, offering to send packages by 





mail, postage paid at the old retail prices. They 
can well afford to spend in advertising the mar- 


gio that formerly went tothe retail dealer. Cig- 
arettes are no more injurious thancigars. They 


are hurtful if smoked to excess and cigars are 
still more hurtful. The only harm in selling 
them lies in the fact that their cheapness brings 
them within the reach of boys who ought not to 
smoke atall, for the reason that tobacco is pecu- 
liarly detrimental to the young whose bodies 
are not fully developed. 


I HEAR that the Rockefeller interest has a sinch 
on the iron ore trade of the entire country by 
reason of the remarkable cheapness of mining in 
the new open pits of the Mesaba Range and of 
shipment to market by the railroad and whale- 
backs owned by that interest. It is said that 
the Rockefeller combination can lay ore down 
upon the docks of Cleveland for a dollar and a 
half a ton without losing any money. Whether 
other mines can work at all or not would seem 


to depend on how high the selling price of Me- 
saba ores is fixed over the cost of mining and 


transportation. Certain it is that there are no 
mines on either the Gogebic or Vermillion 
ranges that can mine as cheaply as can the three 
or four best properties on the Mesaba, which 
take out the ore with steam shovels. 


THE Globe and Dispatch, in their cartoons rep- 
resenting St. Paul welcoming home the victor- 
ious oarsmen of the Minnesota Boat Club, pic- 
tured the saint as a handsome and muscular 
young man. This violates the old tradition as to 
the personal appearance of the saints and apostles. 
[t has been the fashion from the days of the great 
painters of the Middle Ages down to the present 
time to delineate those worthies, with the excep- 
tion of St. John, as venerable ba!d-heads. Yet 
there is every reason for supposing that they were 


all youngish men. O!d men do not starta rew 
religion ora new movement of any kind. Age 


is conservative; it looks backward and holds 
fast to the ideas of the past. The world belongs 
to the young. Young men establish new faiths, 
create revolutions, command armies, upturn old 
systems, make the great inventions and write the 
great poems. They are and always have been the 
men who “ring out the old and ring in the new.” 

THE Literary Northwest, a monthly magazine 
of aspirations indicated in its title, has 
pended publication and will probably transfer 
its subscription list to some Eastern periodical. 
It grew out of a modest little monthly sheet 
started about two years ago by a bookdealer to 
advertise new publications and help along a cir- 
culating library run in connection with his store. 
From him it was purchased abouta year ago by 
a little group of friends gifted with literary tal- 
ent and ambition, the center and executive head 
of which was a lady of exceptional culture well- 
known in St. Paul society. By them it was ex- 
panded into a magazine of creditable size and ap- 
pearance, and was poldly pushed into the field of 
general literature, not confining itself to North- 
western topics or to home writers. Last spring 
the old publishing firm of D. D. Merrill & Co. 
took hold of the business end of the venture and 
arrangements were made for illustrations and 
for articles by a few writers of reputation. That 
the career of such a periodical, issued in any 
Western city except Chicago, would necessarily 
be short unless there was back of it a great deal 
of money and a willingness to spend it, was pretty 
evident toall who had practical knowledge of the 
publishing business. The hard times hastened its 
demise, no doubt, but it is very doubtful whether 
any expenditure of money added to any amount 
of patient waiting for results could have built it up 
into a paying concern. It is currently reported 
that the last publishers sank about ten thousand 
dollars in the enterprise. 


sus- 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS EXPOSITION. 





The Eighth Minneapolis Exposition will 
open on Sept. 6th and close on Oct. 7th. 
It will be without question the finest of the 
which have made Minneapolis 
famous. There being no State Fair in 
Minnesota this year, the Exposition man- 
agers have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to make the Exposition a complete 
exhibition of all the resources of the 
State—not only commercial and manu- 
facturing interests, but also farm, orchard 
and dairy will be fully represented. The 
premiums offered in the agricultural de- 


series 


partments aggregate $7,000. 

Though nearly all of one tloor will be 
taken up with the products of Minnesota’s 
farms, the interest in the exhibits of mer- 
and manufacturers will not be 
Less space is given them and 
Not content with 
have 


chants 
lessened. 
only the best admitted. 
former triumphs, the managers 
searched high and low for novel attractions 
Among a long list of new 
secing 


for this year. 
things which will be well worth 
area troopof performing lions, the extens- 
ive farm and dairy exhibit, a poultry show, 
a bench show of dogs and pet stcck, and 
special mechanical displays. 

This year the art gallery will be free. 
The popular fish display will be much en- 
larged, and a remarkable collection of Jap- 
The music 
banés, 


anese curios will be exhibited. 
will be furnished by two great 
assisted by renowned soloists. 
There will be very low rates on all rail- 
roads entering Minneapolis throughout 
the four weeks of the Exposition. 
“+ 


DESIRABLE LANDS. 
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The Lower Yakima and Kennewick val- 
leys offer land with more advantages, at a 
lower price,with the greatest increase in 
value, and by far the safest guarantee tor invest- 
ment in the United States. Nature having lav- 
ished her gifts here so as to insure success, crops 
follow with no chance of failure. Expend the 
same time and money here that you do trying to 
grow acrop east of the Rockies, where drouth 
and floods, wind and cycione, hail and snow, bug 
and rust give battle, and you will reap abundant 
harvest. Irrigation gives rain when needed, and 
without devastating storms. 

We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one to two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when it is too cold at higher 
elevations—it ss here, 330 feet. Apricots yield 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net. Peaches per acre 
yield over $1,200 net, profits depending upon age 
of trees; yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapes, etc.,in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states: 

“T came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima Irrigating and Improve- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
$35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
season was two weeks late at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same price. I 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 
fill, as their strawberries did not ripen until June. 
My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the peaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents a piece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakimaor Ellensburgh. I 
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MINNEAPOLIS FAPBPOSTT 
picked the first ripe melon of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfalfa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and sold at $12.50 per ton in the 
stack. Wecan cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer 
the Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima— 
they only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, andl am getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. [ raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
success in raiving hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the last of December. Snall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.” 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine them, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 per acre. The fol- 
lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 
as can be made to produce the same profit as the 
most valuable land in the State: 

1. Fine apricot land, within one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts, or an eighty-acre farm at a bar- 
gain. This land is all under the irrigating canal. 

2. For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 


same county, 





acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 per acre—all level land and 
under canal; five-year contract. 

3. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima , 
River; price $25 per acre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 


[ION BULLDING ‘ ~ tel 


1. 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 


same 


and Improvement Company’s lands. 

5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the most desirable in 
the county; price $50 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.'s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad may 
320 acres at 


railroad station on the river; the 

be reached by water. Any part of 

Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 

ELY,Gen'l Land Ag’t Y. I. & I. Co. 
tuust 


B35 per acre, 
ADRIEL B 
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Two Important Discoveries. 

In THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for July, I no- 
tice a reference to a very important discovery 
made by Dr. Everette of Tacoma, in the line of 
preserving fruit. He has, however, made amuch 
more important discovery, which, when put to 
practical use, will be of immense value to the 
towns on the Sound, and the whole Pacific Ocean, 
in fact. It is, briefly, to make piles for wharves 
and harbor work proof against the attacks of the 
dreaded teredo. All wood prepared by him and 
placed where the teredo would otherwise have 
bored into it, has proved itself perfectly safe 
against the attacks of this destructive pest. | 
hope the Doctor will be able to put his inven- 


' tion to practical use shortly, as it will save thou- 


sands of dollars to ail harbor towns needing the 

reconstruction of their wharves every five or six 

years. HERMAN TROTT, 
Sea Haven, Wash, Aug. 
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MINNESOTA'S EDUCATIONAL | Minnesota is well equipped with denomina- 


SYSTEM. 


Minnesota people have good reason to be proud 
of their educational institutions. The common 
schools receive large assistance from the liberal 
gift of public lands made by the General Govern 
ment to the State at the time Minnesota was ad- 
mitted to the Union. These lands have been 
wisely husbanded, and their sales from year to 
ear constantly increase the fund from which in- 
terest only is drawn for the benefit of the schools. 
The State University, tox 
a very liberal extent of the policy of Congress. 
It received at an early day a considerable gift of 
inds and its remarkable expansion in recent 
years has been in part attributable to the inde- 
pendent financial condition resulting from this 
endowment. The University is now the second 
school in the | nited States in point of attendance, 


veing surpassed only by the University of Michi- 


), isalso a beneficiary to | 


tional schools of a high class. St. Paul is the 
| chief educational center of the Methodists, who 
have in Hamline College a well-established and 
successful institution; of the Presbyterians, who 
| take great pride in the handsome buildings and 

spacious grounds of Macalester College, and of the 

Catholics, who have St. Thomas Seminary and 

will soon have the large and splendidly endowed 
| Hill Seminary, the buildings for which are now 

nearing completion. St. Thomas is a school of 
| general education and the new seminary will be 
especially for the training of young men for the 
priesthood. There are also in St. Paul two old 
and admirably conducted Catholic schools for 
girls -the St. Joseph’s Academy and the Academy 
of the Visitation. Both St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis have a number of private schools of excellent 
repute. 


Faribault is the chief seat of Episcopal educa- 
tion, having two institutions of wide reputation 


| throughout the West—the Shattuck School for 


' boys, and St. Mary’s Hall for girls. 


At North- 





Minnesota schools for a few years, to gain vital- 
ity and strength and secure immunity from the 
attacks of that dreaded disease. Minnesota air 
is almost a sovereign preventive for lung and 
throat diseases. 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL—FARIBAULT. 

Shattuck School is a prominent educational 
feature of Minnesota. It is to the Northwest 
what Phillips Academy is to New England, with 
this added, that it provides a home for its boys 
and becomes responsible for their conduct until 
returned to their parents. The teachers em- 
ployed are experienced and skilled in their pro- 
fession, ranking much above the average of 
teachers in other schools. As a result, the boys 
are taught better how to study, how to make the 
most of their time, and to be thorough in any 
work undertaken. Any business man knows such 
training continued during a boy’s school life is 
worth many times what he learns from books. It 
develops a well-settled habit of mind, and makes 
him more capable in business and more quick 
and intelligent in all the affairs of life. 








gan. Probably no institution of learning in the 
entire yuntry can show such a record of growth 

' 

' 

| 

} 

' 
during the past eight years since l’resiagent Nor- | 


throp was called to its chief 


executive chair. 
The graduating class of the year just closed ex- 
ceeded by one member the entire membership of 


The University is related to 


all classes in IS85 
the high schools and normal schools of the State 
and crowns the public educational system. 
Minnesota's school fund now 
amounts to $10,000,000 


for education possessed by any State and it is 


permanent 
This is the largest fund 


more than double that of any other State, ex- 
cepting only Kansas and Texas. In addition to 
the income from it the local taxes for schools 
bring the whole amount spent for public educa- 
ation up to the sum of $3,500,000 a year. Minne- 
sota had in 1892, 5,955 school houses and em- 


ployed 8,843 teachers to instruct 300,333 


pupils. 
The State supports three normal schools for the 
preparation of teachers and for general educa- 
tion of pupilsin grades preparatory to the | niver- 
Moorhead, in the 
at St. Cloud in the 
They are 


These are located at 


sity. 
northern part of the State; 
center, and at Winona in the south. 

well attended and liberally maintained. 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 


field the Congregationalists ars strongly repre- 
sented in Carleton College, one of the oldest and 
best institutions in the Northwest. In this pleas- 
ant town is also established the Swedish Lutheran 
College of St. Olaf. The Baptists have their col- 
lege at Owatonna and the German Lutherans 
theirs at St. Paul Park. At Moorhead there is 
a Norwegian college of the Reformed Church. 
The educational field of our principal Minne- 
sota schools is much wider than the State itself. 
The lack of strong institutions of learning in the 
newer States west of us enables them todraw upon 
the whole region reaching out to the Pacific 
Coast for pupils. Their catalogues show that 
they have in their enrollment pupils from the 
two Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. A feware drawn from the East, chiefly, 
| no doubt, by reason of the remarkable healthful- 
ness of our Minnesota climate. It isa pity that 
the merits of our climate cannot be more widely 
known. Parents who have children disposed to 
weaknesses of the lungs, and whose homes are in 
the consumption-breeding regions of the Atlan- 





tic Coast, should send them out to our excellent 











The same painstaking care is used in moral 
and physical training. The world needs honest, 
moral and virtuous men of high character, 
rather than merely intellectual men. The well 
managed boarding school, which aims to be in 
the true sense a training school, is by all odds 
the best fitted to supply this need. It seems to 
be realized at Shattuck that this formation of 
character, this development of true manliness, is 
the most important work of the school. Good 
habits and characters are its highest aim. The 
teachers are chosen as true types of what the 
boys should become,and it is constantly impressed 
upon them that by their personal influence, by 
counsel and daily example they must instill right 
principles in the mind of every boy. 

Expense is not spared, either, in providing for 
physical training and recreation. A most effi- 
cient army officer gives a reasonable amount of 
daily military drill. An experienced teacher of 
athletics and gymnastics leads the boys in foot 
and baseball, lawn tennis, bicycling, and in the 
winter in the gymnasium. No one whosees the 
the well “‘set up,” manly forms and healthy ap- 
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pearance of the boys who have had this physical 
training needs to be told of its value. All in all, 
there is nothing parents can do for their boys, 
and no way in which money will bring so lasting 
returns as in giving them a thorough education 
under such conditions. Whatever sacrifice it 
costs, put your boy there for a course of study. 
An institution that will train the boys in the 
Northwest into intelligent and capable men of 
high character is a public benefit that should be 
liberally patronized and sustained. 
ST. MARY'S HALL—FARIBAULT. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the Upper 
Mississippi no school for young ladies is better 
known, is more highly esteemed than St. Mary’s 
Hall, Faribault. The noble women who have re- 
ceived their training there are to bse found in 
every State west of the Great Lakes, many of 
them teachers in other seminaries. 

The record of twenty-seven years is one of 
faithful scholastic work 


and the highest cul- — 
ture. In 1866, Bishop [ 


Whipple and his noble 
wife began the school 
in their own home and 
it grew up as the out- 
come of their hearts’ 
deep interest in female 
education. 

The bishop’s brother 
was for sixteen years 
the chaplain, and the 
Hall has from the first 
had the moulding in- 
fluence of a grand con- 
trolling spirit. Wher- 
ever vhe world-wide 
reputation of Bishop 
Whipple calls him he 
never forgets St. Mary’s 
Hall or fails to provide 
it with the very best of 
love and care for its 
pupils. They are his 
beloved daughters and 
nothing is too choice 
or too good for them. 
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AND SHUMWAY TALI SHATTUCK SCHOOL, FARTBAULT 


employed and, what no money can buy, the pure 
heart love of a Christian father in God, with all 
its wealth, is showered upon them. 

The quarter of a century and more since it was 
founded has been one of constant progress and 
development, until now it stands upon its com- 
manding site with a massive building completely 
furnished and well-appointed, with every com- 
fort and convenience for home care and literary 
progress, teaching grace of manner and sweet- 
ness of spirit as well as the highest and latest 
methods in the pursuit of science and the arts. 

The people of the Northwest may well be proud 
of such a school and need not look further when 
they are ready to give their daughters the bene- 
fit of a finished course and a liberal education. 

THE VISITATION CONVENT—ST. PAUL. 

The current issue of the Catholic World con- 
tains an excellent article on this notable institu- 
tion from which the following extracts are made: 








MINN 


The Visitation of St. Paul isa filiation from that 
of St. Louis, Mo. 
justly beloved pastor of St. Mary’s, first went to 
St. Louis on behalf of Archbishop (then Bishop 
Grace to ask for a foundation. In May, 1873, 
Mother M. Vincentia Marotte and Sister 
Wickham, accompanied by lev. William Walsh, 
confessor of the convent, visited St. Paul. They 
were most kindly received by all, and among 
those who contributed largely and in many ways 
to make the new foundation possible, special 
gratitude has always been felt toward Archbishop 
Grace, Monsignor Cailet, Colonel J. S. 
P. J. McQuillan, B. Beaupre and P. H 
The new institution was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Minnesota, and in September 
a band of twenty-seven pupils was enrolled. 

During their twenty years in St. Paul, the 
Visitandines have trained a large proportion of 
those both Catholic Protestant, 


In 1872 Monsignor Cailet, the 


\avier 


Prince, 


Kelly. 


women, and 








The best teachers that 
money can obtain are 


ST. MARY'S HALL—FARIBAUL1 
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30 
whose influence has en most powerful for good 
in the social life of the city. Character is devel 
oped by streng ening 1 wi so as to optalr 
self-contr Ther s no lesson, no regulation o 
discipline which is not directec to this end 

The aim of ne st. a Ss indines is | h 
their theory of education noble It remains only 
to be said that their practice is in full accoré 
with rom the beginning of the prepar atory 
classes tothe end of the course the girl is re 
qu red to use her pen to express her thoughts, 
and efforts are made to stimulate her inventive 
powers The courses ir terature and the his 
tory of art are especially good, embracing in the 


former both the biographies of authors and criti 


cal study of their best known works 


ARLETON ILLEGE NORTHFIELD 
As one approaches Northfield, Minn., over the 
St. Louis or the Milwaukes St. Paul railway, 


his attention is attracted to a f comely 


group oO 
huildings of the educational type, on the eastern 
bluff overlooking the valley of the Carmon River. 
They are the buildings of Carleton College; the 


nearest one, the two-story stone structure with 


the tall clock-tower in front, is Willis Hall, con- 
taining the chapel, the art room, the general 
recitation rooms and the fine clock and chimes 


which make pleasant music to the passage of 
time. The red brick at the left is Williams 
Hall, devoted to the natural and 
taining the laboratories, cabinets and recitation 
de the 


con- 


eciences, 


rooms of that partment, which, by way, 
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has so far outgrown its quarters that the build- 
enlarged to more than twice 
ts present The other building, standing 
alittle apart on the highest ground in thecampus, 
astronomical 


ing is about to be 
size. 
s,as its two domes indicate, the 
observatory. In the smallerdome is a fine eight- 
inch telescope, now devoted chicfly to celestial 
hotography. In the larger dome is the sixteen- 
inch telescope, the fifth in power in the United 
Other in- 
struments of corresponding excellence are in use. 
The observatory furnishes time to the railway 
the Northwest, publishes two astro- 
nomical magazines, and performed much 
valuable original work, besides maintaining thor- 


States, and in quality second to none. 


systems of 


has 


ough under-graduate and post-graduate courses 
of study. The director is W. W. Payne, Ph. D. 
The large cream-brick building east of the ob- 
servatory is Gridley Hall, the ladies’ dormitory; 
for Carleton Of the two re- 
maining buildings, that on the right is Music 
Hall, where an excellent school of music is main- 
tained under the efficient direction of Prof. L. C. 
Stanton; thaton the leftis the temporary library 
building, soon to be replaced by a fire-proof 
On the whole, the buildings of the 
a fairly correct impression of its 
The chapel, where daily 
and weekly held, indi- 
cates the Christain but unsectarian character of 
the institution. Gridley Hall stands for co-edu- 
The buildings as a whole denote enter- 


is co-educational. 


structure. 
college give 
scope and its condition. 
religious services are 


cation 
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PAUL. 


VISITATION CONVENT ST 


prise, prosperity and provision for a well-assured 
future. An academy with full preparatory and 
special English courses is maintained in connec- 
tion with the college. The institution has an 
able faculty of more than twenty members, at the 
head of which from the beginning, in 1870, has 
been President James W. Strong, D. D. It has 
a substantial and loyal constituency and an an- 
nual enrollment of about 350 students. 
ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY—ST. PAUL. 

One of the most charmingly located public in- 
stitutions in St. Paul, or, for that matter, in the 
State, is St. Joseph’s Academy, which cccupies 
the block bounded by Virginia, Nelson and West- 
ern avenues and Iglehart Street. Not only is it 
pleasantly and conveniently located, but it is 
among the best known and highly esteemed edu- 
cational institutions in the West. While in the 
charge of the Catholic order of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, it must not be inferred that the two 
hundred or more young ladies who attend there 
from year to year, and in fact receive all their 
education at St. Joseph’s, are from Catholic fam- 
ilies. Indeed such a supposition would be far 
from the fact, for it will be found by anyone who 
ares to make the inquiry that a goodly percent- 
age of those who make up the enrollment of 
day pupils and boarders are from other than 
Catholic families. And in doing this their relig- 
ious principles are in no way interfered with. 
To quote from the latest published catologue: 

‘*Pupils of all religious denominations are re- 
ceived. The conscientious convictions of non- 
Catholics are never interfered with: but, for the 
sake of good order, they are required to conform 
to the external discipline of the house.” 

It is the character education that pupils get st 
St. Joseph's Academy that constitutes one of the 
attractive features of the institution. Indeed, 
with such favor is the academy looked upon that 
it is to-day and has been the standby among 
the people of this city and State since it was 
founded in 1851. There is no branch of educa- 
tion that is not thoroughly taught, from a kin- 
dergarten school up to and including the classics 
and music and art. One of the events of the 
academy is the annual exhibition that takes 
place at the end of each school year and to which 
invitations are always ata premium. It is then 
that the work of the pupils in the various de- 
partments is exhibited. In additiona musical 
entertainment of rare merit is given. 

It is impossible to give more than a passing 
notice, in the space allowed here, to what should 
be spoken of extensively, but a complete cata- 
logue can be had, mailed to any address, and in 
that will be found such information as is required. 
Handsome as are the present surroundings and 
commodious as is the present building, a new and 
larger one is to be built on the embankment of 
of the Mississippi River, which, when completed, 
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Leading Educational Institutions of Minnesota. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Faribault, Minn. Fifty miles south of St. Paul 


Everything possible is done for the care and comfort and education of Boys. 
Fifteen experienced men as teachers; military and athletic training; a most healthful and 
beautiful location; excellent buildings. Boys admitted at any time. Send for catalogue full of 


information before choosing any other school. 
Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, Rector. 


St. Mary’s ELtall, 


Faribault, Minnesota, 50 miles south of St. Paul, 


Begins its 28:h year September 21st. 


Miss Er1i:a F. Lawrenct Principal. 


Rt. Rev. H. B. WuirrLte, D. D, LL. D., Rector. 


Scientific and classical course Prepares for Wellesley. 


St. Joseph’s Female ficademy, 


BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL, 


& Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. @ 


ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT. Special attention paid to Music and Art. 


t For catalogue address 


ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


THE DIRECTRESS, go paut. Minn, 








THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


387 Wabasha St, IT OFFERS: 

>ost-office Block A free education to everyone in eleven distinct 

courses of study, leading to the bachelor’s degree 

) ~_Y . >? . advanced work leading to the master’s de or it 

B. W. BOENISCI L. I rincipal. equivalent: also still more news an ed: we oi in some 

: : special line leading to the doctor's degree 
A free three years’ course of study in the best School 
All graduates, before receiving their ‘‘Diploma,” | of Agriculture in the world 

pass an examination before representatives | A special two years’ course for teachers 
from leading business and banking \ cope in Law, with gage us _ as consistent | 

with the carrying on of a first-class course of n 

houses of this city. struction. 


30 Years’ Exporienos. TERMS MODERATE. | “patie edisine und Surgers’ i course tn hontierey; | 


a course in Pharmacy 
Information given by calling personally at the Col- 


1 WANTS: 


Ts the University of the State of Minnesota. | 


CARLTON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


: of electiv ost-eruduate ! m 
‘ilities forstudy in Pure Mathemat indA 
at the Observatory 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teache engl ibra 
School of Music Fuliy —aacsengl 
Open to stude itsof either sex ] pe 
Fall Som opens Sept. 13, 1893. 
For catalogt ind circulars addre 
1A W.A RON i 


Vis isitation 


Convent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


++ 


BOARDING AN) TAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Conveniently and pleasantly located. 
For catalogue and particulars address 


DIRECTRESS, 
ST. PAUL, MINYW. 
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ST. CATHERINE'S SCHOOL, 


lege, Room 2, or addressing ; Everyone to take advantage of the facilities it offers 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal for the securing of a good education 
Refers, by permission, to any and allof the following \ STATEMENT OF WHAT ir Costs to attend the | tee. I 
residents of St. Paul: Herman Scheffer, cashier Union sity one year may be found « page 2Sof the Cata 
Bank; Thos. Kerker, Board of Public Works; L. Bose h, out Tuition is absolutely free exc pt in “the 
Bank of Minnesota; Hon. A. R. Wiefer. M.of C. strictly professional de parten nts 






cimmiiee . A 20-page descriptive catalogue. giving full infor 
sie a —~- A/D) mation concerning the various departments of the 
gr i eT J University. will be sent free to any address 
fi) / Jf Address CYRUS NORTHROP, Pres. 
/ Minneapolis, Minn 
“he VMMTE! Please mention thie magazine. 
(HME Z 
507 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis Minn 
Leading Business, She ethont ond = legraphic school 
in the West. Send name and receive the finest speci- 
mens of penmanship ever sent out Expenses low <A AR 
Enter now. Catalogue free 
T. J. CATON, Pres’t. Prep HH. CRIGER, Sec’y. 5 ae IS 10: Tritse Pioneer Pre 
ys ea “> 
3 - 2 
!OLUMBIAN COLLEGE, | oh, SSA 
COL Us B d dl 4 VP \S aN eS eel 


sy > x 
: P . UT, FA t- 
Minneapolis, Minn , (PX Se 
Successor to MINNEAPOLIS ACADEMY. Oe AL: 
Prepares students for the State University, for Ve GOAN) Oy’ 
wry, 


Teaching, and for Business pursuits. HOUSES for young men 





Enter now. Expenses very low. Circulars free. | &The only School in the Northwest giving stud 


139-141 Pleasant Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Boarding and day school for girls. Competent teacl 
) ers inevery department Prepares pup for kasters 
} colleges Apply for catalogue to Miss V.S. Dusen 
|} BERRE, Principal. Visitor ht. Revo WB. Whipple. Db 

D., LL. D = shopof Minnesota: Rt. Re M.N.G ert 
' Dp. D.. L&E. A tant Bishe if Minnesota 


THE J.D, HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ss Building, St. Paul, Minn., 


-| TEACHES SHORTHAND by Mail and Personally, 
ND and procures GOOD POSITIONS for all Pupils 


when competent. 


Greater demand from RAILROAD CORPORATIONS, BANKS, MERCANTILE 


and women than we can supply. Write for catalog. 


ents the benefit of ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE. 
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41 $ INESS LEGI NNEAPOLIS 
yur irs ago T. J. Caton started a 
ce eg it the rner of VICOLLE Ve 
sevent Street, which in that short time has 
crow to be ecogt ed among Dusiness men as 
» of the bestcommercial co ges inthe country 
ough stat n & sma!l way it Is only re- 
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nstitutions. Mr. Caton pre eeded to inter 
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in incentive to make their work not only a 
ess for their pupils, buta credit and a lasting 
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HE AUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
( ‘ ( S7 Wabasha Street, has the endorse- 
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the country nder the management of Prof. B. 
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for the interest of its students, always closely ob- 
servir he methods and necessities of the out- 
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come one o very best institutions in the 
ty ») acquire a thoroughly practical 
jusiness education. The school rooms are most 
tra ceate ind « pped for the work in 
1 Che course of study is full and complete, 
and adapted by practical experience to the exact 
ne s of the student. The student is also in- 
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| St. Paul Commercial College is not expen- 
siv Prof. Boenisch has references among 
well known business men in St. Paul, who class 
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tors in the State 
tte ee 
THE INTANA SAND LILy.—There are few 
flowers in Montana that are more fragrant or 
that bloom earlier than that commonly called a 
‘‘sand rose” or “‘sand lily.” It has the shape 
of a morning glory 
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Proper Time to Eat Fruit. 
The proper time for eating fruit is in connec- 
tion with meals, especially at breakfast and din- 


ner. t should be supplied in generous measure 


with those two repasts, either in its natural state 
or simply cooked. Ineither of those ways it will 
be found easy of digestion, agreeable to the sys- 
of 

tions, and most highly 
There has come into 
in late years what may be termed almost a fad for 


tem, a corrective many demoralized condi- 
relished by appetites of 
uormal condition. vogue 
the production of strangely compounded things, 
in the 
and another, of which fruit forms the foundation, 


but 


form of sauces and relishes of one name 
are so disguised by the addition of 
that 
the original fruit is practically lost to sight and 
taste. Let it be 
that these things are no longer fruits, and are 


which 


and other foreign ingredients 


spicings 


and understood, once for all, 
not to be considered such, and can in no manner 
or degree yield the beneficial results to be de- 
fruit. Good Housekeeping. 


¢ 


rived from the use of 


It's a Nap You Need. 
A room without a couch of some sort is only 
half furnished. 
and all that saves the sanity of the mentally jaded 


Life is full of ups and downs, 


and physically exhausted fortune-fighter is the 
periodical good cry and momentary loss of con- 
eciousness On the up-stairs 'ounge or the old sofa 
in the sitting-room. There are times when s0 
many of the things that distract us could be 
straightened out and the way made clear, if only 
long, comfortable couch on whose 
bosom he could throw himself, boots and brains, 
stretch his weary frame, unmindful of tidies and 


one had a 


tapestry, close his tired eyes, relax the tension 
of his muscles, and give his harassed mind a 
Ten minutes of this narcotic when the 


chance. 





head throbs, the soul yearns for endless, dream- 


less, eternal rest, would make the vision clear, 

nerves steady, the heart light, and the star of 

hope shine again.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
Black Eyes are Healthy. 

It is said that the health of the brunette type 
of eyes is,as a rule, superior to that of the blonde 
eye. Black eyes usually indicate good powers of 
Dark-blue eyes are most 
common in persons of delicate, refined or effemi- 
nate natures, and generally show weak health. 
Light-blue and, much more, gray eyes, are most 
common in the hardy and active. With regard 
to diseases of the eye, brown or dark colored are 


physical endurance. 


weaker or more susceptible to injury, from va- 
Light-blue 
eyes are generally the most powerful, and next to 
those are gray. The lighter the pupil the greater 


rious causes, than gray or blue eyes. 


and longer continued is the degree of tension the 
eye can sustain. The majority of first-class shots 
are men whose eyes are either blue or gray in 
color.—N. Y. World. 


How to Breathe. 

Giord Housekeeping says comparatively few peo- 
ple pay much attention totheir breathing. They 
generally regard this as one of the automatic 
movements of the body like the beating of the 
heart and circulation of the blood, which in a 
healthy body regulate themselves without taking 
thought about them. If men and women were 
each day employed at work in the open air that 
will exercise the muscles of arms, shoulders and 
the upper portion of their bodies, this careless- 
ness about breathing may do little harm. The 
work will compel the person doing it to take full 
breaths of fresh air, and this of itself is sufficient 
to give the lungs the natural expansion that they 
fsut there are millions who do not work 
in the open air, and alarge part of these scarcely 


need. 


exercise the upper partsof their bodies. For all 
such, attention to correct breathing is the very 


full 
breathing must depend the healthful beating of 
the heart that is required to keep up active cir- 
culation of the blood. 


first condition of health, for upon deep, 


Cold Bathing in the Morning. 

Cold bathiag in the early morning is beneficial 
only to those persons who have sufficient vital 
energy and nervous force to insure good reaction 
with no subsequent languor or lassitude. Many 
persons who are greatly refreshed by their morn- 
ing bath, feel tired or languid two or three hours 
after it. When this occurs, 
dence against the practice. 


it is conclusive evi- 
Persons who have an 
abundance of blood and flesh, who are lymphatic 
or sluggish in temperament, and whose nervous 
force is not depleted, can take the cold morning 
Others who are inclined to 
be thin in flesh, whose hands and feet become 
cold and clammy on slight provocation, who di- 
gest food slowly, and assimilate it with difficulty, 


bath to advantage. 


who are nervous, and who carry large mental 
burdens, should avoid early morning bathing. 
For all such, the bath at noonday or before re- 
tiring at nightis far more desirable, and it should 
be followed by rest of body and brain till equal 
conditions of circulation are re-established. Some 
individuals who are weak in nervous power have 
such excitable peripheral nerves that they get at 
once a perfect reaction from cool bathing, but 
lose in after effects more than the value of the 
bath. This class of persons should not bathe too 
often, and should always use tepid water,choosing 
the time preferably before retiring. Jenness Miller 


Country Life for City People. 
There is no civilizer in modern life so great to 
city people as is the country. To be in the coun- 
try means to get closer to (;od and farther away 
from man. The more secluded the place, the 
stronger this feeling possesses us. People are more 





natural among the grasses and the fields. We 
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throw off the conventionalities of city life and 
feel that, for a time at least, we can be ourselves 
and that our natures can have full play. The re- 
straint of the winter becomes the natural free- 
dom of the summer. Seven-eighthsof us are not 
ourselves in the city. If we do not live in false 
positions, we assume false dignities. We believe 
these assumptions to benecessary. We feel that 
society, for the most part, calls us to be unreal, 
and there is no questioning the fact that the 
greater part of modern society lovesa sham. But 
the trees and flowers make of us the men and 
women we really are. To stand deep-kneed ina 
field of clover is somehow not conducive to dig- 
nity nor assumed airs. The very odor of the 
natural flower makes us natural. And sol say, 
God be praised for the country, and for the fact 
that so many of us are able to go there in the 
summer. False ideals are shattered; we see our 
people as God made them and intended them to 
be, perhaps with edges here and there, but nat- 
ural. Everything in the country breathes of 
simplicity and of real living. Superior as city 
people are prone to feel themselves, it sometimes 
seems to me that the simple country-folk have 
the best of it, and enjoy life far more than we of 
the city do.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Bones Versus Beauty. 

There is no beauty in bones. While laziness 
is demoralizing, it is physically beneficial. A 
girl with nothing to do but idle and follow the 
right sort of diet will, if she is not fretful, fatten 
up and round out in graceful lines in a year or 
two. Here is a regimen that has the official 
stamp of medical approval prescribed for children 
and young women: 

Sleep nine hours at night, doze half an hour 
after meal time and get an afternoon nap of an 
hour, to be superinduced if necessary by vigorous 
exercise. Hat four mealsa day; eat slowly, mas- 
ticate the food thoroughly, so as to give the di- 
gestive organs light work, and thus facilitate the 
manufacture of adipose tissue, and cultivate a 
liking for the so-called fat-producing foods. 

Give up tea, lemonade, sour ices, tart fruits 
and sauces, vinegar inevery form, pickles, olives, 
chowchow, all sour relishes and pickled meats 
and fish. Coffee with plenty of cream, or half 
hot milk, is not objectionable for breakfast, al- 
though cocoa or chocolate made with milk is bet- 
ter, and milk alone is best. 

Instead of the afternoon tea served iu every 
English house, acupful of kumyss or some other 
form of malted milk is prescribed, with a tea 
biscuit; this is also very good just before retiring, 
and oneof the most nourishing, fattening and di- 
gestible articles of food ever known. Stoutor a 
little port wine at dinner, while excellent, will, 
if missused, develop habits of intemperance. No 
danger is apprehended from the habitual use of 
cod liver oil, which will fatten any one. This 
unctuous cure is ordered three times a day in an 
emulsion of hypophosphites. 

Among many things prescribed, the following 
are selected on account of their value as flesh 
producers: Milk, cream and butter; fat beef and 
mutton; strong soups; gravies and sauces made 
of syrup, sugar, cream, butter or drippings; sago, 
rice, cornstarch, tapioca and bread puddings; 
potatoes, cereals, beans peas, corn, puropkin, 
peaches, musk melons, dates, red bananas and 
similar mealy fruits. Eggs are placed before all 
other animal food, and the consumption is limited 
to taste. The easiest way is to drink them in a 
milk punch made with a teaspoonfull of sherry or 
good whiskey, in a warmed custard, or soft boiled, 
seasoned with pepper and salt. Eaten they are 
more palatable, but let be remembered that the 
less they are cooked the better. 

Fried eggs, heavy or cold omelettes and hard- 
boiled eggs are not good for the individual who 
is striving for physical perfection. It is abso- 
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lutely essential to spend a part of each day inthe 
open air, and driving and sailing is ideal exer- 
cise for thin people. Work makes people thin, 
and work and worry keeps them so and wears 
them out before their time. Keep the sunshine 
in your heart, overlook the trifles that vex life 
and “‘laugh and grow fat.”"—N. ¥. World. 


In Favor of the Gas Stove. 

The question has frequently been asked, re- 
marks an exchange, why there was such a differ- 
ence in loss in favor of the gas stove; the fish, 
beef, chicken,steak and chops were baked,roasted 
and broiled in the broiling chamber of the gas 
stove by the heat radiated from the gas therein 
consumed; whereas, the baking and roasting was 
done in the oven of the coal range and the broil- 
ing over the fire. The fact has been well estab- 
lished that articles cooked in the latter manner 
lose a large percentage in weight, for the reason 
that the effect of the heat is to drive off the juices 
of the meat into vapor, which, of course, is lost, 
while the heat from the gas stove being by ra- 
diation, the first effect of the same in the broil- 
ing chamber is to at once coagulate the albumen 
of the meat, thereby forming acoating around the 
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surface, which helps to retain a much larger per 
centage of juices of the meat in the broiling of 
the same. This is readily proved by weighing 
a steak and then broiling it over a coal or char- 
coal fire and witness the dropping of the juices 
into the same, or the passing off of the juices in 
the form of smoke and vapor. When the steak 
is cooked compare it with one that has been 
weighed and broiled in the broiling chamber of a 
gas stove, and observe the swelling up of the 
meat, induced by the retention of the juices, 
which are first vaporized by the heat and re- 
tained by the coagulationof the albumen. Weigh 
the two steaks thus cooked in this manner, and 
our assertion will be proved; also observe the dif- 
ference in the cutting and carving with a knife, 
and see how the juices of the meat cooked by the 
gas range flow onto the plate and around the 
meat, while the steak cooked over the fire will 
be more or less dry and deficient in its juices. 


| These facts have been well established, both in 


the small way and in large hospitals in Europe, 
where gas is used for cooking purposes. These 
facts, coupled with the advantages already enu- 
merated, show the superiority of a gas stove over 
the old-fashioned mode of cooking by coal. 
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manized Frenchman, who was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin and spent his manhood as a professor at 
With great 
literary critic. Amiel’s genius was, for the most part, 


au sterile one,—the 


Geneva, dying in Is81 natural gifts as a 
‘Journal’ embodying nearly all of 
his best thoughts this journal 
Mathew Arnold says: “Tonic itis not; but itis to be 
and the great English critic calls at- 


and criticisms. Of 
read with profit.” 
tention to Amiel’s admirable pages upon Saint Beuve 
and La 
author's critigq 
Gautier, V 
could scarcely 


but notes with much asperity that 
Hugo. But Theophile 
accomplished disciple, 
felicitous tribute 
to his great master’s philological powers than the fol- 


Fontaine 


1e upon Victor 


ctor Hugo's most 


have written a more 


lowing from Amiel’s journal: “Victor Hugo is master 
of all the dialects contained in our language; dialects 
of the courts of law, of the stock exchange, of war, 


and of the sea, of philosophy and the convict gang. 
the dialects of trade and of archwology, of the anti- 
All the bric-a-brae of 
history and of manners, so to speak, all the curiosities 
familiar to him. 
his Paris over and over, and 


quarian and of the scavengers. 
of soil and sub-soil, are known and 
He seems to have turned 
to know it body and soul as one knows the contents of 
one's pocket.” 
*. + 
r 

Analytics of Literature,a Manual for the Objective 
Study of English Prose and Poetry,” by L. A. Sherman, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Nebraska. published by Ginn & Co.,Boston and Chicago, 
is one of the most suggestive works that has appeared 
since Lanier’sThe English Novel” and Stedman's “The 
Nature of Poetry.” Two chapters are devoted to “The 
Artof Shakespeare” and one to“The Art of Brown 
ing.” in which the characters of Macbeth, Hamlet and 
Othello are carefully analyzed and the fine points in 
“The Italian in England,’ “My Last Duchess” 
Colombe’s Birthday.” are revealed. Sherman’s crit- 
icism of Browning’s**My Last Duchess” is particularly 
Prof remarked: “The 
wonderful condensation of this poem will escape no 
Perhaps in 
poem, yet written in any literature, has the 
proper task so skillfully.” 
The professor's range may be surmised from his com- 


and 


happy Sherman has aptly 


one: itis a five act tragedy in fifty lines. 
no other 
imagination been set its 
mentsin the chapter upon “Tone Quality,” where by 
examples from Poe, Browning, Shakespeare, Keats, 
Philip Bourke Marston, Milton, Spenser and Tenny- 
son, he shows the power of the liquids and gutterals in 


producing effects upon the ear to assist the thought. 


It isa work intended for advanced students in col- 
leges, but almost any reader will find it stimulating 
and suggestive 
. * 
* 


Years on the Frontier,” by Alexander Ma 
ry Rand, McNally & Co., Chieago, is a 
have a the West. As 
pal member of the firm of Majors, 


who 


seventy 


ors, published 
work that 
Majors was the pring 
Russell & Waddell, 
the Pony Express across the plains and the Overland 


should wide sale in 


originated, in early times, 


Stage Drive. he knew the West of 1860 better than any 


ther mar rhe chapters upon “Kit Carson,” Buffalo 





Bill “The Overland Mail,” “The Denver of Early 
Days’ and “Kansas City before the War,” are of per- 
sonal interest to all Americans. The following is his 


“The first 
view of Kansas City was by no means prepossessing, as 
a line of shabby looking 


description of Kansas City in early times: 


t consisted principally of 


brick and frame warehouses, dry goods stores, groc- 
eries, saloons and restaurants, strung along the levee. 
Toa voung man, however, the levee, with its three or 
four steamers, huge piles of Mexican freight, prairie 


schooners, mules,greasers, Indians,negroes,mud clerks, 
old 


tenderfeet, hotel drummers, brass bands, om 


roustabouts, Frenchmen, consignees, emigrants, 
settlers 
nibuses, ete., presented attractions not easily resisted. 


of travel toward Kansas 
Hotel 


lo show the amount 


it that time, I may say thatat the American 


alone there were 27,000 arrivals in the year 1856-57." 
Another characteristic Western work is “Buffalo 
sill Gen’l W. F. Cody) published by Rand MeNally 
& Co.,Chicago. “Buffalo Bill” wasemployed by Alex 
under Majors as a messenger boy to ride with dis 


patches between the overland freights. The following 
“Russell was a Green 
Mountain boy; Majors a mountain son of Kentucky, 
and William Waddell an ancestral Virginian of the 
grass region of Kentucky; these three men were 
Sixty young, agile, athletic riders were 


s thestory of the Pony Express: 


blue 
the founders 
engaged, four hundred and twenty strong, and wiry 
ponies were procured, and on the ninth of April, 1860, 
the venture was simultaneously commenced from St. 
The result was a success 
in cutting down than one-half, and it 
rarely missed making the schedule time in ten days; 
in December, 1860. making it in seven days and seven- 
teen hours. The 
miles apart, and one pony was ridden from one station 
to another, and one rider made three stations; a few 
dare-devil fellows made double duty and rode eighty 
or eighty-five One of them was Charles Cliff, 


Joseph to Sacramento City. 
the time more 


stations were from twelve to fifteen 


miles. 


who rode from St. Joseph to Seneca and back on alter- 





Another of these daring riders of this fly- 
ing express was Pony Bob. But the oneof these pony 
riders who has won greatest fame was William F.Cody 
Buffalo Bill, who passed through many a gauntlet 
of death while in his flight from station to station, 
bearing express matter that was of great value.” 


nate days. 


* * 
* 


“Fair Shadow Land,” by Edith M. Thomas, author of 
“A New Year's Masque,” “Lyrics and Sonnets,” “The 
Inverted Torch” and “The Round Year” 
pers), published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
is the latest work of the daintiest and most artistic 
female poet of the century. That the West should be 
the mother of Joaquin Miller and Hamlin Garland, 
authors who simply exaggerate the real types and 
scenery found upon her soil,—is not so wonderful as 
that this practical, money-making should 
also count among her offspring the most Classical of 
American poets. But who have lived close to 
the inner heart of this mighty mother and have care- 
fully examined her universities and libraries, know 
that Edith M. Thomas unfre- 
quently found in this region. If 
complete possession of the East, we 


prose pa- 


parent 


those 


represents a type not 
realism has taken 
have a few West- 
ern bards who are still upholding the banner of clas- 
sicism at the West, as the poems of Edith M. Thomas 
of Ohio and William Rufus Perkins of Iowa, as well as 
Eugene Field’s Studies from Horace, will sufficiently 
testify. But to describe Edith Thomas as simply a 
classical poet, the author of “Lityerses” and “Atys” 
would rob her of half her fame. She is one of the 
favorites of Nature and knows the haunts of the wild 
flowers and the secrets whispered by the melancholy 
pines, as well as John Burroughs. If we add to these 
gifts an illusive, fantastic spirit, the birthright of 
that 
and “Cross- 


many Western geniuses, and a pathetic voice 
reaches the heart asin “Dead Low Tide” 
ing the Bay,” we have, in the main, the outer life of 
Edith M. Thomas; but of her shy, inner life, that she 
never consciously discloses to the outer world,—one 
may catch a few glimpses in the elegiac poem of “The 
Inverted Torch.” Her poems are not so well known in 
the West as they deserve to be; partly because her 
genius was early recognized by Helen Hunt 
“H. HH.” who introduced her to the Eastern magazines 
and publishers. and partly because she has system- 
atically avoided all publicity. 


Jackson, 


> * 
* 


“The Drama,” by Henry Irving, published by Tait 
Sons & Co., consists of addresses upon “The Stage as 
it Is,’ “The Art of Acting’ and “Four Great Actors,” 
delivered before the Philosophical Institution, Edin- 
burgh, and the students of the universities of Harvard 
and Oxford. The one upon “Four Great Actors,” de 
livered at Oxford, is the most interesting, although 
all of them will repay asecond reading. Irving's style 
is clear, forcible and unadorned; his quotations are 
apt ones, mainly taken from Spakespeare. The four 
greatactors whom he discusses are Burbage, Betterton 
Garrick and Kean. They are characterized by him as 
“the four greatest champions in their respective times 
on the stage of Nature in contradistinction to Artifi 
ciality.’ Burbage was Shakespeare’s contemporary, 
and was the first great actor of Shylock, Richard IIT., 
Romeo, Hamlet, Lear, Othello and Macbeth. Better- 
ton’s days were cast in the licentious times of Charles 
Il., but Betterton and his wife,—the wife by the way 
being a celebrated actress—lived happy, innocent mar- 
ried lives. After Betterton had become celebrated as 
an actor in some of Wycherley’s and Congreve's plays, 
he managed to keep Shakespeare’s Hamlet upon the 
stage and to make it one of his leading parts, notwith- 
standing the general neglect of Shakespeare during 
this Age of the Restoration. Pepys, in his celebrated 
diary, alludes to Betterton’s sober, serious life. Every 
one has heard of David Garrick, the pupil and friend 
of Doctor Johnson, who had no Alma Tadema to real 
ize the locale of the action for him, and played Mac- 
beth ina bag-wig; of whom, Goldsmith in his poem of 
“Retaliation” whimsically wrote: 

“On the stage, he was natural, simple, affecting, 
*Twas only when he was off, he was acting.” 
Kean arose by his genius from the dregs of society, his 
mother’s name being a by-word and ashame, His de 
lineations of Sir Giles Overreach and Othello were said 
to have been so realistic that they were terrible to be 


hold. Kean had “a mighty spirit which could leap out 
in flame to awe and sweep the souls of those who saw 
and heard him.” 

* * * 


“Tenting on the Plains: Gen’] Custer in Kansas and 
Texas,” by Elizabeth B. Custer, author of “Boots and 
Saddles,” published by Charles L. Webster & Co., is 
one of those personal biographies so essential to the 
proper understanding of a historical character. The 
uncertainty surrounding General Custer’s death and 
the catastrophe at Little Big Horn will always make 
him an interesing character atthe West. In the chap- 
ter upon “Sacrifices of Pioneer Duty,’ Mrs. Custer 
says: “General Custer was such an enthusiast over 
our glorious West, that I early learned to look upon 
much that 1 would not otherwise have regarded with 
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interest, with his buoyant feeling.” In the same chap- 
ter. she says: “I remember watching Wild Bill, as he 
reported at the commanding ofticer’s tent to get dis- 
patches for my husband, and wishing with all my heart 
that I eould go with him. . . . I should have felt 
myself safe to go any disiance with those men whom 
my husband employed as bearers of dispatches. I 
have never known women treated with so much rev- 
erence as those whom they honored. Wild Bill, 
California Joe, Buffalo Bill, Comstock, Charlie Rey- 
nolds, would have defended any of us women, put in 
their charge, with their lives.” The book is full of 
thrilling descriptions and dramatic situations, One 


time, having induced an officer to take a walk with he 
in company with a lady friend, night fell upon them 
before they were aware of it, and they were fired upon 
by the sentinels. Sometimes their tent would be de 
molished by the rain and wind and Mrs. Custer’s own 
clothing being found soaked with the rain she would 
have torobe herself in her husband's underwear, coat 
and cavalry boots. But still, she followed him from 
post to post—patiently bearing all sorts of privations 

happiest when at his side. These celebrated bio 
graphies of notable men, giving their characters from 
the feminine outlook, are one of the rewards that the 
century has received for its attention to and promo 
tion of female education. A very interesting article 
might be written upon the personal biographies writ 
ten by the wives, daughters and sisters of celebrated 
men during the century. 


* * 
* 


“The Choice of Books,” by Frederic Harrison, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., New York, is, at once, the 
wisest and most absurd book of the fin de siecle. Every- 
thing that Frederic Harrison writes, except upon old 
English architecture, must be taken cum grano salis 
When he writes of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Calderon, 
Moliere, Shakespeare, Milton. Scott, his words are 
teeming with wisdom, but in the rarer atmosphere of 
his own contemporaries--his preferences, dislikes and 
omissions are so inconsistent, are so much below the 
horizon of our American critic, Stedman, that one is 
sometimes tempted to think he is anxious to acquire 
a reputation for oddity of opinion. Frederic Harri 
son was one of the first to note the scholarly prose 
translation of Homer by the collaborateurs Andrew 
Lang, Prof. Butcher. E. Myers and Walter Leaf, but 
he ignores Bryant’s admirable translation of that 
Greek bard. Again, he extols Cary’s translation of 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy” and Rossetti’s translation 
of the “Vita Nueva’ and seems wholly ignorant of 
the American translations of Dante by Longfellow 
and Parsons; while Bayard Taylor’s translation of 
Faust, which isso highly esteemed by German schol- 
ars, he has evidently not examined with any care—- 
as it is classed with inferior translations. Accord 





ing to Harrison,—Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot 
and Victor Hugo are writers that are indeed to be 
read, but not “curiously nor with diligence and at- 
tention.” And while he dwells upon the immoralities 
of George Sand and Balzac, he has nothing but praise 
for that most immoral of works, Fielding’s “Tom 
Jones.” Such masters of style as Mathew Arnold and 
John Addington Symonds he fully appreciates; ad- 
mires the sensuous poet Swinburne enough to wish 


that he would translate Petrarch’s sonnets; abuses 
Tennyson, and ignores Edwin Arnold. He is, there- 
fore, the most paradoxical of guides, and one cannot 
but wish that some Socrates were at large to make 
him closely define the words, morality and genius. 
Still the work is of value to every collector of a 
library, as Frederic Harrison's knowledge, in certain 
directions. is profound; and in this age of realism and 
indiscriminate reading--it is well to havea sermon 
preached by one of the apostles of the “old school.” 
Mary J. Rerp 








RAIN. 


The fire-eyed sun, that all day long had drunk 
Deep draughts updrawn from streams in misty sheen, 
No lengthened shadows cust upon the green, 
But swart behind the western mountain sunk. 
The murky air grew ominous and dense, 
The storm-wrack loomed athwart the eastern sky 
The unhoused cattle sought the leeward fence 
And hanging low the scudding clouds flew by. 
King .Kolus gave winds free revelry; 
And flash on flash, the sheeted lightnings gleamed 
The sky with fork’d tongues was gashed and seemed 
Mid deafening roar of heaven's artillery. 
The storm-wraith bad an hour of licensed mirth, 
To pour rich layers on the drouth-scarred earth. 
HARVEY KAY COLEMAN, 
Faribault, Minn., August, 1893. 


————_-¢ © e—________ 


THE YUKON COUNTRY, ALASKA. 


Rev. Pascal Tosi, superior of the Jesuit mis- 
sions in Alaska, en route to his wilderness home 
by the glacial flow of the Yukon, after almost a 
year’s absence, was interviewed by a Tacoma 
Ledger correspondent. Heisa manof sunbrowned 
features, over three score years of age, with that 
air of solemnity which out-door life and a peaceful 
conscience alone can bestow. Eight years he has 
passed amid silence and red men, traversing all 
the Alaskan country, including the tributaries 
of the great river. His errand was to visit Rome 
and the Holy See, under whose auspices the 





Yukon missions were established, to make a re 
port of his stewardship, which must have been 
quite satisfactory to the father of all Catholics. 
He was a Rocky Mountain missionary for twenty 
years before going to Alaska. 

The principal mission of the Jesuits is some 800 
miles up the Yukon from the sea, where there is 
quite a community of Jesuits, nuns and Indian 
children. Father Tosi takes with him another 
priest, two lay brothers and two additional nuns 
to assist in evangelizing savages. He may have 
to go to San Francisco to catch an early boat for 
the Yukon. 

The missionary tells some most interesting 
things of the Yukon Country. At the principal 
mission, which is in aclearing by the river bank, 
he has raised some garden truck with more than 
medium success. By patient experiment he 
hopes to be able raise in time all the vegetables 
that will beneeded. The Yukon has always been 
spoken of as in much too frigid a zone for verdure 
of any kind, much less gardening. The soil is 
nothing more than a dense moss, which, when 
turned up and exposed to the midsummer sun, 
has sufficient nutrition to impart life to seed. He 
has made a report of his experiments to the 
bureau of agriculture at Washington. The last 
census taken of the Indians of the Yukon is 
wholly deficient, he avers. The Government 
agent merely took a steamer up the river, stop- 
ping only where the boat made landings to in- 
quire as tothe numbers thereabouts. Ue says 
there are tribes upon tribes of dusky denisons 
away up the tributary streams and far over 
mountains of almost perpetual snow and ice. He 
speaks in most kindly terms of the Alaska 
maiden, one of whose faculties is a peculiar ap- 
titude for music. The ordinary Indian can catch 
an air with marvellous facility and carry it away 
with wonderful correctnes3. Prayers are set to 
music for children, who like florid compositions 
of sambiallotte. One tribe picks up scraps of 
song from another, and thus a new air travels 
marvellously quick for a country with no means 
of communication. 
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EXPERIMENTS made in growing hops in the v nity 
of Wendrick th season have proved the Potlatel 
( untry tol is well udupted to the production of 
t} + stuple isitis >the production of grair ix, fruit 


PROSPECTORS returning from the Hoodoo mines, in 
the Coeur d'Alene Mountains, bring ua good deal of 
gold dust from placers and a few nuggets. Experienced 
miners Who have been there declare that before long 
the Hoodoo will be one of the best gold producing 

imps inthe world. Several outfits from varions parts 
of the Palouse are preparing to go on prospecting trips 


ofa month or six wee 


THe lands of the Nez Perce Reservation amount to 
about 750,000 acres, of which the Indians will select as 
their allotment a little over 200,000 acres, which will 
leave over 500,000 acres open to settlement. Much of 
this isextremely choice land here is some talk of so 
changing the homestead law that actual settlement 
will be required to gain a title from the Government 
thus shutting off speculation in these rich lands. The 
reservation may be opened to settlement this fall, but 


probably not until next year 


Washington. 


Hor culture in Washington is steadily drifting east- 
ward. This year a is having wonderful success 


with 3,000 acres 





which she expects to realize 


The Cheney Sentin ays the yield of wheat in that 
section will be simply enormous, y elding perhaps 
forty bushels per acre 

Tuts city may soon have an asbestos factory For 
several months a Spokane company has been quietly 
securing control of some of the finest deposits of this 
mineralin Northeastern Oregon, and now has posses 
sion of four ledges that are said to be the best yet 
located on the Pacific slope. The materialis not quite 
so fibrous and flexible as the Canadian product, but 
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the veins are said to be much wider. It is estimated to Cristo will be a regularly producing mining camp | throughout Manitoba. The average vield of grain is 


ve worth from $75.00 to $80.00 per ton as raw material and will be realizing the predictions made for it placed as follows; Wheat, 21.1 bushels: oats, 39.9; bar 
Spokane Chronicle ley, 31.1 The estimated yields are Wheat, 21,176,504 
' \ spectAL from Colfax dated August Ith, says: | bushels; oats, 15,385,198: barley, 3.569108: flax, 147,028 

PHIRTY-FIVE placer claims have been located on Harvestingin the Palouse Valley bas been in progress | The number of acres of wheat in crop is 1,005,640, 


ther side of Bridgeport on the banks of the Colum a week and the returns from wheat so far average | 
River and placed on record in the auditor's office about thirty one bushels per acre, while barley goes Iv is reported from Vancouver, B, ¢ that the runof 
Phe claims were located by parties who have capital forty bushels This is by great odds one of the best | salmon up the Frazer River unprecedented. The 
ind will put in the latest improved machinery and seasons for grain Eastern Washington has ever known, 7 catches are now running 400 to 1.000. Large crowds go 
mence work within sixty days Phe average yield to the acre will probably not fall to Westminster to witness the itech The pack will be 
|} below thirty bushels from British Columbia to the $50,000 to 500,000 cases, and the Lnnerte wil uke 
Two hundred and cighty acres of Snake River sand Oreyvon line small fortunes for their owner The sealers also have 
near Riparia, have been filed on as mining claims, re ” Sas a had a splendid season, the value of the catch being 
ently The Colfax Gazette states that the clalms have ORE coulis now being shipped from Tacoma than placed at S500,004 
See BES SE RE re ale Ra alas ware ever before since the establishment of coal bunkers 
gold, which is said to exist in paying quantities, if it | inthe month of June 28.400 tons were shipped. [n June | seston ae rearaihss a —_ ‘ aie o plein see 
; the record was again broken by shipments aggrega betwee it road and the Canadian Pacitie will have 
in be saved to be moved to a point west of that place. probably at 
Moose Lake Phis will be serious for Regina, which 


| ting 35.760 tons Most of the coal went to San Fran 
} Cisco; considerable to China and Japan, and a cor 
| 
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y f th l yofanin ! dep tof native paratively small amount was consumed locally Wil would be thus ent "J it of I ton aso states 
news of the discovery « n immense osit of native ‘ 7 . . ~ o Bos Fey ee ree 
: F rT ‘ i m i i keson and South Prairie couls were the leading grades that, surp ne it t may s th tractor 
opper on the pper eanaway and the Peshastin anc are having dilfticulty in s« iring enough men to carry 


an , ; shipped 
Frout Lake mineral belt rests indicate the presence init on the worl 





of consi rable si th «oO re, T iscov- 
f conside ee Iverin the copper ore Phe disce In Zillah, a new town onthe big Yakima irrigating Vv : eae \ 
eries were made by N. F. Beverly, of Seattle. and Wil- : l , ah ANCOUVER Is Dy 1 eans Tying on Its oars ant 
F ; canal, named for one of the daughters of Thomas I thsts ling the fact that 1 ‘ rall 
liam Branar of Cle-Elun | o . pn Ww istanading it a hha LUST rie > pene 1 Vis not 
akes, there are already over 200 people and the sur- | an hi aS many would wish. vet tl { tir ' 
| ast sh ibs a] ” if V i t Thee ety ontinisge “ 
} rounding country is fast settling up. What strikes a ita onward marci f progr ind prosperity Build 
i s ¢ iwi i iw rao ‘ ~ a re 4 plalie 
A nkicu gold discovery has been made about forty stranger. it is suid. is to see the land that six months ! net live it w 1} t Just year, fr 
is ’ is iy i Wilts > Ultne a er ol 
iiles from Ellensburg, near the junction of the Nat- ago was covered with gigantic growths of sagebrush the fact that ur f the la tr t tl nin pr 
‘ “a¢ i ! yo ih eae | ! ‘ - tit ire i“ 1 ma 
i“ ind American rivers The find was made by a verdant with alfalfa and grain. while the hops are , cen now Ppncteis the ti his , | Yettl 
fress ure ” ec 4 ! imi i rtou ies t it 
party of nine prospectors, who have staked out placer making immense headway Some of the young yards eas s eet ae? : iene Patt 
it ‘ t oon l it israrressriite otal uu Conside nubile 
Claims Large quantities of the vellow metal are put in last spring, will yield not less thar 1.000 pounds am her.as Aisa thas t pl ame G11 ul 
pultriin (ap ‘ i iy ic i tit ribet ‘ piilnp ) 
washed out of the black sand, and one prospector is to the ucre 


said to have averaged 220 a day 


| Vancouver Wor 
= Canadian Northwest. | 





REGINA at present one of the busiest towns along 
THE completion of the track on the Everett & Monte Ar Donald, British Columbia, work is plentiful, but | thee. PLR. The sound of the builders’ tools isin the 
Cristo Railroad will soon make it possible for ore to | menare scarce. Not acarpenter is to be had for love tir, and before fall the appearance of the town will 
be shipped to the smelter Development work and | or money. and building operations have had to wait have undergone a wonderful transformation. The two 
stoping isin active progress, and the trams from the Everybody is prosperous, nobody in jail, and good | big hotels are being rushed ahead; the foundation of 
Wilmans properties will be completed by the time the wages are offered for all kinds of work the new station is being laid deep and broad; and pri 
track is in condition for regular traffic, and by that ———_ _- vate residences are going upon all sides, while other 
time also there will be several hundred tons of ore On August Isth, the provincial department of agri structures, such as the new Presbyterian Church, the 
ready for shipment. Before winter sets in Monte culture issued a crop bulletin dealing with crops | club, ete., have been commenced 





BEFORE YOU BUILD, 


Get Our Book, 


“HOMES FOR ALL.” 


It contains 254 plates, mostiy of houses costing 
$1,000 and upwards, with guaranteed estimate of 
cost. Also some banks, blocks, court and school 
houses, hotels, etc. Book 16x11 inches, 150 pages. 
Sent to any address, express prepaid, on receipt of 
$2.00. Sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
if desired. Circular of 20 Cuts Free. 


OMEYVYER & THORI, 
ARCHITECTS, 
Chamber of Commerce, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
GA No Alkalies | 
pow Other Chemicals | 

ee mtn | 


. W. BAKER & CO.’S 


|  BreakfastCocoa 








rl which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


' 

i Ithas morethanthree times 

f ot the strength of Cocoa mixed 

sj with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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EDW. C. PEASLEE, Cash Capital, $1,000,O000°. 


DUBUOUE, IOWA. — 


Fine Ales and Porter.| American Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


Equalin every respect to the imported goods. OF BALTIMORE Orr. 





, Employers’ and Public Liability, Boiler, Elevator and 
SCOTT’S PURCHASING AGENCY, Accident Insurance. Security Bonds. 
703 Manhattan Building, - - St. Paul, Minn. | 
All kinds of goods purchased for out of town cus- | 
tomers. Nocommissions. If samples are wanted send | T. &, PENNEY, Resident Manager J. J. WATSON, Gen. Agt. 
stamps for postage on same. whi } ’ , 
GEO. W. SCOTT. 250 Temple Court, For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 


§ Security Trust Co.,/) ¢ 
(C. E. Dickerman, 5 5t Paul. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 96 E. 4th St., St. PAUL, MINN, 


For information apply to 


References: 
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Flathead ~7alley, Montana. 


agioutore, GLOBE NATIONAL BANK OF KALISPELL, = ==" 


We do a general banking 








Lumber. business. 

ere + 

Silver. Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $5,000. — ne ae 
iries. 

Copper. J A. CORAM, . - - President. eins * 

Coal. 3b. D. HATCHER . . . Cashier We make a specialty of ne- 

—_—_ oan Oe i ? gotiating farm mortgages for 

Manufacturing. We solicit correspondence. non-residents. 








THE FAMOUS SUNNYSIDE IRRIGATED LANDS. 


I have over 80,000 acres of the best FRUIT, ALFALFA and HOP LANDS in the world 


\'nder the main canal of the Northern Pacific, Yakima & Kittitas Irrigation Co., which is sixty miles long and waters the handsome and fertile valley 
known as SUNNYSIDE, in the lower Yakima Valley. Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, Apricots, Cherries, Prunes, and Grapes grow prolific here. 
No failure: crops every season. Water when you wantit. Tracts from ten acres upwards. Write for information. 


JAMES KNOX, ZILLAH, PIERCE Co., WASH. 


WWESTEORI 


Is delightfully situated at the south entrance to Gray’s Harbor, lying 
between South Bay and the grand Pacific Ocean, 


And forming a deep and well protected harbor on one side and the most magnificent sea beach in the world on the 
other. The location is studded with beautiful groves and trees, and enchanting natural drives along the strand. 
The town is one year old and growing rapidly. It has now three elegant hotels, a $10,000 school house, and nearly 
all lines of business are represented. ‘{housands spent their summer here. It is the most charming summer resort in 
America. Have ahome here. Write for information to 


THE WESTPORT BEACH TOWNSITE CoO., 
Westport, Chehalis Co., Washington. 


COLFAX, VWVashington, 


Is the county seat and geographical, commercial, social and political center of 
WHITMAN COUNTY, 
which comprises nearly all of the celebrated ‘‘PALOUSE COUNTRY.” 


WHITMAN COUNTY contains more good Parming Lands, more Schools, more Churches, more Mills, 
more Banks, more Newspapers, more good Towns, and more miles of paying Railroads, and EXPORTS A 
GREATER QUANTITY AND VARIETY OF PRODUCTS THAN ANY COUNTY IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


This County now produces yearly SEVEN MILLION BUSHELS OF CEREALS, (most of which is exported) 
besides great quantities of Hay, Fruits and Vegetables, for which Spokane and the cities of Puget Sound and the 
mines of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho furnish good markets, 


COLFAX has a magnificent Court House, costing $150,000; three public school buildings--one just completed at a 
cost of $30,000; also Colfax College with a competent academic corps of instructors; seven churches; three banks, with 
aggregate average statements of cash resources of $1,200,000; one daily and three weekly newspapers, two foundries 
and machine shops, two flouring mills, two saw mills, several large general merehandise stores, three drug stores, two 
exclusive hardware stores, etc., etc. Colfax sells more agricultural implements than any retail town in America. 


Electric Lights (arc and incandescent systems), water works, sewerage, fire department, paved streets, good side- 
walks, etc., etc. A large new three-story brick hotel now being constructed. A Catholic Sisters ot Charity hospital 
has been located here. 


Colfax is the LITTLE GIANT CITY of the Northwest. 


Its citizens are prosperous and liberal and will welcome men of energy and means who are seeking a 
favorable field for legitimate enterprises, or a home in a peaceful and thriving new community. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
y - BANK OF COLFAX, 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 1 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLFAX, WASH. 
J. H. BELLINGER, ACTOR & BROWN, 
| Harry CORNWELL, or THE Mayor, 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 











Henry P. Upuam, Pres. E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. WM. A. MILLER. Asst. Cash. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS, 

H. P. Upham, T. B. Campbell, J. H. Sanders, T. L. 

Schurmeier, E. W. Winter, J.J. Hill. D. C. Shepard, 

H. R. Bigelow, H.E. Thompson, Greenleaf Clark, 

Co. D. Gi _ A, H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. 
Griggs, E. H. Bailey. 





MONTANA. 


[No. 1649.] 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 
Paid up Capital, - - : 
Surplus, - - - 








Genera! Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 





ORECON. 





The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus, - - 


HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Ass’t Cashier. 


$1,000,000. 





WASHINGTON. 


FIDELITY ‘TRUST COMPANY. 


Tacoma, Wash. 





$500,000. 


ParD UP CAPITAL, 


Does a general banking business. Receives 
deposits, and liberal rates of interest paid on 
daily balances subject to check. 

Drrectors: John S. Baker, George Browne, Paul 
Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs, T. B. Wallace, 
Chester Thorne. 

T. B. WALLACE, President. J.S. BAKER, Vice Pres't. 
P. C. KAUFFMAN, Cashier. 





A. N. Frtrcn, Pres’ t. Hi. C. Bostwick, Vice Pres’t. 
HrNRrY HeEwIrt, Jn., Vice Pres't. 
H. L. ACHILLEs, Cashier. W.G. HELLAR, Ass’t Cash. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


Trustzes: H.C. Bostwick, H. A. Strong, A.M. Stewart, 
C. W. Griggs, George Brown, H. a Xe 
, Paul Schulze, A. N. 


thilles, Henry 
TAG OMA, WASH. 


Hewitt, Jr 





$500,000 | 
700,000 | 


( 3887.) 
J. FURTH, Pres. H.C. COMEGYS, V. Pres. 
WILSON M. SNYDER, Cashier. 


First National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus and Profits, $35,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


J.Furtu, H.C. ComMEGys, 
S. VESTAL, BAILEY GATZERT, 
ULMER STINSON, WM. WHITFIELD, 
WILSON M. SNYDER 


SNOHOMISH LAND 00., 


oo Snohomish, 





Washington. 


Farm Lands, 


Timber Lands, 


Snohomish City Property. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Dene located and offers unequalled opportunities | 
to parties 


desiring business or residence property. 


The Union t Company’s grounds are located in thir 


| addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 








mation apply to officeof J. J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 








Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
AU the Year Around. 


DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, ASHLAND, 
DULUTH 
| Andall pointsin Eastern, Western, Northern and 
Central Wisconsin. 





Tourist Route to Yellowstone National Park. 


Wisconsin Central Lines. 


(NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. CO., LESSEE.) 





; The popular Route tothe Delightful C ool Summe r 
and Fishing Resorts of 


ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN. 


The only line running Pullman Drawing Room 
and Tourist Sleepers from Chicago to Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Alaska, and Pacific Coast points 
via Wisconsin Central Lines and Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co, 





For tickets, sleeping car reservations, , time 
tables and fullinformation, apply to Agents of 
these Lines, or Agents of any Railway in the 
United States or Can: idian Provinces, 


~ JAS. Ce Cc. POND, “General: "Passenger and Ticket J Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











| fined to a 


PROSPECTING IN THE NORTHWEST. 


In Western W ashington civilization is con- 
narrow strip along the borders of 
Puget Sound and to some of the best agriculture 
lands that lie in the large wooded plains about 
the soutbern end, says the New York Sm. All 


| the rest is covered with great rocky mountain 
| ranges, cleaved by deep, dark valleys and covered 


| firand cedar. 


up to the line of perpetual snow with forests of 
Every spring hundreds of pros- 
pectors plunge into this wilderness on a search 
for gold and silver, some of them on their own 
account, but most of them go grub-staked by 
capitalists; that is, all their expenses are paid 


| and in return they give half-interest in whatever 











mines they may discover. With arifle,a hatchet, 
a bag of flour and a frying pan slung over his 
shoulder, the prospector starts on his quest. 
He goes as far as possible by stage or carriage, 
then on foot enters the forest and follows for 
many miles a narrow trail that winds in and out 
between trunks of great trees, whose heads, 
reaching up hundreds of feet, shut off the sun 
and keep the earth in twilight so deep that only 
moss and fungi can grow. At times the path 
skirts the side of arushing mountain river, where 
in every eddy are dozens of darting trout. Then 
it climbs and winds high up the mountain side, 
grows fainter, and disappears, leaving the gold 
hunter to scramble on over fallen logs and around 
precipices as best he can. 

When night comes he stops usually in the bot- 
tom of a valley bya stream of melted snow water, 
fries and eats some pancakes, cuts a great pile of 
fir boughs for a bed, throws himself on it and is 
asleep ina moment. All through the night the 
cold damp from the stream and the mossy ground 
creep and in the morning he is stiff and scarcely 
able to stagger on. He continues thus day after 
day, seeing only the trees near about him, and 
occasionally a bit of dark mountain side through 
a rift in their tops. Finally he has climbed high 
up and comes out above the forests, and sees 
again, for the first time in days, the full daylight. 
Here, high above the world on the mountain 
sides, he spends weeks searching for silver and 
gold veins, and hunting goat and deer for meat. 
Sometimes he loses himself, his food gives out 
and he starves, or by a misstep falls thousands of 
feet from a precipice and is dashed to pieces in 
the valley below. If fortunate he locates several 
claims,stakes them out, finds bearings for them on 
the peaks about, and then, loaded with specimens, 
makes his way back to civilization, where his 
ores are assayed. He has brought the best speci- 
mens along only, so they come out splendidly. 
People become excited, and a party, including 
mine speculators, goes up to see what he found. 
If good the mines are sold on the spot to specula- 
lators, who in turn sell to rich Eastern or Eng- 
lish mining companies. These cut trailsthrough 
the woods, send up the machinery piecemeal on 
donkey or mule back, hire a lotof miners at three 
dollars a day, and the mine is started for profit 
or loss, according to the way the lead holds out. 

*@e 

A NOVEL EXHIbIT.—In the Idaho mineral ex- 
hibits for the World’s Fair is a piece of ore that 
looks like an ordinary piece of lead. It is de- 
scribed as a specimen of almost pure galena, 
ground down into two rectangular blocks, like 
two boxes, one on top of the other. The top 
cube is engraved with miners’ picks, shovel and 
hammer. On the side of the larger solid is cut 
in gold letters the name of the donor, I. A. Lusk, 
superintendent of the (Jueen of the Hills mine at 
Bellevue, from which the ore is mined. It is 
hard for one who examines the specimen to think 
it is not lead bullion. But it is native galena, 
containing about 75 per cent sulphur. The ore 
carries 130 ounces of silver to the ton.—Spokaiu 
Review. 
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A H St LET 
Chey had started a conundrum club, and every 
one was expected to come prepared with a num 
ber of good ones 
‘I’ve got one,’’ Anderson said 
“What is it? ueried the rest 
“When is an apple pie’ He stopped, and 
everyone looked at him, but said nothing 
“Well,” asked a man across the room, “go on 


W hat did you stop there for?” 


“Goon? Where? What for?” he asked 
‘Why, goon with yourconundrum. When is 
an apple pie what? 
hat’s what I said,” he replied. 
“Well, we know; but what is the conundrum? 


“Whe pie?” 


any sense in that, 


n is an apple 


“Lnere isnt 


ellow. ‘What's the rest of it? 

“There isn’t any rest,’ persisted Andersor 
**When is an appie pie? 

‘When is an apple pie what?” yelled the 
others. 

‘*Who said any apple pie what? 

**You did 

**] didn’t 

Youd d.’ 

*“T didn t 

And then when the whole assembly sat on An- 
derson, and when the police came in and rescued 
him it took half-an-hour to explain that an apple 
was pie when it was closed up with sugar and 


crust and things It smashed 
the c though, 


ness is that far estab! 


ike any pastry. 
the 


up 


and conundrum’'s useful- 


Lud, 


ished. 


put in another 


| A RARE MINERAL 


| The professor had requested his pupils to bring 


in any interesting imens of minerals they 
might discover in their walks and place them on 
ready for the next morning’s lecture. 

the with 
Among them wasa brickbat contributed 


The professor be- 


spec 


| his desk 
He 


stones. 


found desk pretty well covered 


by some mischievous fellow. 


| gan his description of the various specimens, one 


4 





by one. “This isa pieces of quartz,” he said; 
‘‘this is a piece of limestone; this isa piece of 
granite, and this,” taking up the brickbat, ‘‘is a 
piece of impudence.”’ 
A CAPITAL SALESMAN 
Two ambassadors of commerce sat on the bag- 
gage truck at a station in North Dakota one day 


one of them had 
another drummer. 


discussing a “scoop 


suffered at the hands of 


recently 








‘*Yes,” said one,indifferently, ‘the is a remark- 
ably good salesman.” 
‘Good salesman!” shouted the other. ‘‘Well, I 
should remark! Say, I believe that fellow could 
sell snow-plows in hell” 





HE MIGHT VENTURE A TIP. 

“Tf I might venture,” said the guest, in a low 
tone, as the dignified waiter assisted him in the 
matter of putting on his overcoat, ‘‘to give youa 
tip—” 

“Tea, 2.” 
siderably. 

‘*T should advise you to try earnestly to break 
yourself of the habit of fingering your mustache 
in a severe, abstracted manner while you are 
taking a dinnerorder. My hat, please. Thanks.” 


said the waiter, relaxing con- 





THEN HIS LAUGH CAME IN. 

When crossing the Atlantic last year, there 
was on board a middle-aged Scotchman,for many 
years a resident in the States, but who had been 


a year visiting his relatives in Scotland. He was 
exasperatingly well-informed, too, regarding 


everything American, as I had ample evidence; 
but the year he had been away was “all my 
own.” So, after a couple of mild yarns, I started 
in one night after dinner, not addressing him, of 
but a friend, with whom I exchanged a 
ponderous wink. 

“Smithers,” quoth I, 
San Jacinto?” 

‘*No,” said he, ‘‘what’s it like?” 

‘‘Why,it’s that big new hotel out in California,” 
said I. ‘‘Dining-room 400 feet long; kitchen 
ditto; immense distances; waitersall on noiseless 
roller skates; palatial affair.” 

[ rattled on. I threwa glance at the Scotch- 
man. He fairly bristled all over with an odd look 
of disbelief. He hadn’t heard of it, of course, 
but didn’t have nerve enough to break in, being 
uncertain where the fact stopped and the fancy 
began. 

*“‘Most unique thing in the whole establish- 
ment, though,” I continued, ‘‘is the truly epicu- 


course, 


‘*have you heard of the 





North Dakota Farm Lands. 


We have for sale 400,000 acres of the most desirable FARM LANDS in North Dakota, 
consisting chiefly of excellent WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS. 


The bulk of our lands are 
which for HORSES, CATT! 
THE 
some fine pieces of land that are special 


E or SHEEP 


in BARNES COUNTY, 
cannot be excelled, 


and range in price from $4 to $10 per acre. 


We have several thousand acres of beautiful pasture, 
and can be bought for five dollars per acre. 

SHEEP business has become an important industry in this county within the past two years and has yielded enormous profits. 
ly adapted to sheep raising, which can be bought for 


We have 


FOUR DOLLARS PER ACRE. 


We negotiate and guarantee Loans which will net 8 per cent to investor; pay taxes and make investments for 


CLARK & BARCLAY, Valley City,N.D. 


non-residents. 


References: [First 


(iriver County and Northern Pacitic 


RAILROAD LANDS, 


at prices ranging from & 50 to $10 per acre, 


depending on their relativ cation to the railr 


These lands are BETTER ADAPTED TO DIVERSI- 


FIED FARMING THAN THE FAMOUS RED RIVER 
VALLEY LANDS, and cost from one-tenth to | 
one-fifth as much money. 

Terms one-fifth down, balance in five annual pay- 
ments, at 7 percent interest. For further particulars 
address 

WM. GLASS, Cooperstown, Griggs Co., N. D, 


National Bank, Valley City, N. D.; 





LANDS 
for sale on 
Easy Terms. 


Addres B.S. RUSSELL, 


Gen’) Ag’t Minnesota & Dakota Land & Investment Co, 
JAMESTOWN,N.D. 





S. M. Swenson & Sons, New York; Grandin Bros., Bankers, Tidioute, Pa. 





‘on S. TYLER, 
Real Estate and Farm Lands, 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


\HARLES H. STANLEY, 
Lands and Loans, 


STEELE, K1pDER Co., NORTH DAKOTA. 


I have 12,000 acres of land in Kidder and Logan 
counties that run from $3.50 to $10 per acre. Terms of 
purchase, one-fifth cash and balance on long time 

I have also several ranches well adapted to raising 
horses, cattle and sheep. Write for maps and more 
detailed information. 
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rean service. Climate is wonderful there, you 
know, and right outside a dining hall in a court- 
yard are two beautiful pools, one salt water and 
one fresh, stocked with about all the fish you 
could find in either. When you walk in the 
morning the head waiter meets you with a silver 
salver and a silken scoop-net. 

***What will you have this morning?’ says he, 
‘a little trout, sea bass, pickerel?’ tossing in a 
few bits of biscuit. 

‘**Just give me that pickerel over there, ‘you 
say.’ 

‘“‘A deft swish of the net, a little floundering, 
and the salver disappears kitchenward. You 
walk in, sit down, nibble a hot roll, and sip your 
coffee slowly, meanwhile glancing over the pa- 
pers. 

“Ten minutes elapse, and the waiter comes 
swiftly skimming up the long vista. He stops at 
your table. You lift the cover. There lies your 
pickerel, done to a turn.” 

By this time a man on my right had caught 
on. He heaved a sigh and said, ‘Yes, that’s so. 
Dreadful expensive, though.” 

Thus encouraged, I sailed in again. ‘But the 
most wonderful thing of all are the musical soup 
plates. Fact! Made in Europe somewhere— 
perfectly unique and original—nothing like 
them anywhere.” 

The Scotchman could not suppress the snort of 
incredulity he now gave. 

‘Great chance for nice discrimination, 
yn; “you see they play different tunes.”’ 

But now I had an experienced ally in the 
usually veracious captain,who came into the con- 
vergation with, ‘‘Yes, that’s a fact about those 
Antwerp plates. They were brought over in this 
very vessel. And I remember them well because 
of the terrible time they had getting through 
the custom house.” 

‘*Yes,” I said, ‘that’s a wonderful place, the 
San Jacinto—something that everyone ought to 
see—nothing ever like it before.” 

‘*‘Well,” said the Scotchman solemnly, 
glad you like the place so well. I built it!” 

The crowd collapsed. 


” | went 


“rm 


CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 


Notre —Dr. FF. HW. DeVaux. Sup't 
Sec. & Treas. 


State Board of Health, and 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 
Liquor, Opium and Tobacoo Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


The only branch of the Dwight, Ills. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 





WHOLESALE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


MINNEAPOLIS ENVELOPE Co., (Mfrs) Minneapolis. 
Wrieat, BARRETT & STILWELL, St. Paul 
Waite & Lronarp, St. Paul. 


Jas. H. Bisuorp & Co., Minneapotis. 


WHOLESALE COFFEES AND TEAS. 


McCormick, Behnke & Co., 
St. Paul. 


ey aC = HPaatiic PeeWee 
Be oe A HMRC ci 








-@ BUY THE ®- 


LIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST 1. THE HENPES. 


win a New Home Sewing Machine. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. 
_cAS 28 UNION SQUARE, NY. & 





= S FRAR 
enchee nM MMS ATLANTA a ciseg 
we. gos oy mo cA 
S- 
Stions® FOR SALE BY. Patras. tee 


W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 





| 371 &3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in 

Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 

PauL, 


SIBLEY St., 


SAINT 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Cor. SIXTH. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. 
Coal Shippers. 


Duluth, Wsst Superior, Washburn, 


5 all 
Wharves: ; Green Bay, Milwaukee. 


General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 


H D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


R. C. BROWN, 
Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY. 
Secretary 


| Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENBRAL OFFICE: 


i79 East Third St., - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
3t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 





| aes SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods in the Market. 


—— MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs ¢ 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 

& 212 Marhattan Building. 


»f Columns. 


917 


aoe 


Oifice, Nos. 


NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 60, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. 
and Uontractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore.; Helena, Mont. 
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VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 


SO ++ +O OE OF Oe +E oe +e Oe ae Oe Oe Oe ee Oe oe te 


No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, it is now a city full of life and activity, possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated'by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have just completed arrangements with Messrs. Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu. First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May 15th, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. This line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furniture 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values. 


In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, - - - 600 Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business property Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - $50 per front foot, - - $600 
City Assessment, - - $2,625,877 City Assessment, . $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the citizens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C. : 


Rand Bros., Real Estate. British Columbia Iron Works Company, Limited, 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, Manufacturers. 

Limited, Financial Agents. Vancouver Improvement Company, Limited, 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited, Financial Agents. Land Company. 
Innes & Richards, Real Estate. British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 


R. D. KEinmond, Real Estate. Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 
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SKAGIT COUNTY | WASH.| SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Officers: President, P. A. Woolley, Woolley, Wash ; 
Geo FE Brand, Mount Vernon, Wash. 
five; present aggregate daily capacity, 1,500,000, 


ARVIS, METCALF & FERRIS, 


t Wholesale Manufacturers of 


Skagit County Red Cedar Shingles, 


IN CAR LOT ORDERS, 
Capacity 100,000 per day. 
P. O. address, MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 


VON MANUFACTURING CO., 


4 Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily capacity. 100,000 
P.O. address, AVON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 


eee M’'F’G CO,, 
Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily capacity, 50,000, 
P. O. address, BURLINGTON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 


=~ CEDAR SHINGLE CO,, 
Capacity, 100,000. 


Manufacturers Red Cedar Shingles. 


All kinds of dimensionsand fancy butts made to order. 
P.O. address, MOUNT VERNON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 


W. E. Hicutrower, Pres. 
J. E. Kup, Sec. & Treas. 


KAGIT VALLEY SHINGLE CO. 
h WOOLLEY, WASH., 
Manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 
Capacity, 150,000 daily. 
Strictly first-class and of a high grade. 


Vice President, A E Flagg, Avon, Wash.; 
Number of mills in Skagit County, Jan. 1st, 1891, sir; number Jan, Ist, 1893, thirty- 
The principal mills in the county are represented in the 


J. W. Foster, Vice Prest. 





Secretary and Treasurer, 


carda below, 


_— RIVER LUMBER AND SHINGLE (0, 
h WOOLLEY, WASBH., 
Manufacturers of and dealers in 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles, Washington 
Red Cedar Lumber, Washington Fir Lumber. 


Write for quotations, delivered f. o. b. your scction, 


\' VERNON SHINGLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, 


a Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Clear Cedar Lumber. 


Mixed cars of shingles and lumber. 


Capacity: 200,000 shingles daily, 40,000 lumber daily. 


Capacity: Shingles, 150 M; Lumber, 30 M. 


P.O. address, SEDRO, WASH. 


Manufactur’sof Washington Red Cedar Shingles, 
Washington Cedar Beveled Siding, 
hecesensaninisn Fir Flooring. 


PRAIRIE SHINGLE CO., 


PRAIRIE, WASH., 
On the line of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 70,000. 


-_ LAKE SHINGLE & LUMBER C0. 


Office: Room 325 Bailey Building, SEATTLE, 
Mill at CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT Co 
Manufacturers of 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 


Capacity, 220,000 s hingles daily. 








WHATCOM COUNTY \WASH.{ SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Banner Shingle County of Washington. Output, Jan. 1, 1891, about 200,000 shingles daily. Daily capacity, March 1, 183, 
3,000,000. President, Geo. A. Cooper, New Whatcom; Secretary and Treasurer, D. H. DeCan, New Whatcom. 


D, H. DECAN, 
Cedar Shingles, Whatcom, Wash. 


75,000 daily. 


Manufacturer of 


Capacity, Orders promptly attended to. 


HENRY & SONS, 
Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 


Lum™i, Whatcom Co., Wash. Daily rescind 40,000. 


BE LLINGHAM BAY L U MBE R & M’F’ G CO., 
Manufacturers of Red Cedar Lumber & Shingles, 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 


W. L. MILLER, 


Manufacturers of 








Sigins turer of 


Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 
50,000 shingles daily, 25.000 lumber daily. 
NEW WHATCOM, Ww ASH. 


Capacity: 


C. E. OWEN, 





Manufacturer orf 


Red Cedar Shingles, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


P. H. BLANKENSHIP, Manufacturer of 
High Grade Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 


Daily capacity 150,000 shingles and 10.000 ft. of lumber. 
New Wuatcom, WASH. 





HAMILTON & CO., Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles, CUSTER, WASH. 
Daily capacity 80,000, 


Manufacturers and 


PEAVEY & CAMPBELL, 


wholesale dealers in Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Daily copes 00.000 shingles and 12,000 ft. lumber. 
Mill and Office, Sumas City, WASH. 


BROWN SHINGLE Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Daily capacity 50,000, 


Manufacturer of 


L. D. REYNOLDS, 


Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
Ci spac ity, 90,000 di uly. 


Lov E ALL BR OS., Manufacturers and dealers 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


MOUNT BAKE : SHINGLE M’F’G Co., 
fanufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
LICKING, WASH. 


J H. PARKER, 





Manufacturer of 
Red Cedar Shingles, 


LAWRENCE, WASH. Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 


+>$end this Number East.< 


~~ — > om a 
Aw) Y 





MOUNT VERNON, WASH. | 


— LUMBER & SHINGLE Co 
N 


| 
| 
| 


Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. | 








\\' YRFOLK SHINGLE CO., 
rt Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 


Mill at HoLeNs, WAsH. 
> O. address, New WHATCOM, WAst 


Capacity, 200.4% ! es daily 


PIERCE COUNTY (WASH.) SHINGLE 


Manufacturers and Dealers. 


— RIVER SHINGLE CO.,, 
INCORPORATED 
Pioneer Manufacturers and Dealer rn 


| Washington Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 


BUCKLEY, WN 
Output, $50,000 du 


THEOPHILUS CUSTIING, Pre entand Ma 
W.C. CUSHING, Secretary and Trea 





AND DEALERS | a 


ant nee) 








LEADING LUMBER AND SHINGLE M'F’'GS 
of Centralia, Lewis Co., Wash. 


Manufacturers of ( COPPING 
Cedar Shingle A. bk. DEAKBOKN 


|e ‘NTRALIA SHINGLE CO. 


Daily capacity 00,000 shir 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 





ee & CO., 


Manufacturers of Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 45,000 shingles. 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 
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WILLIAM C. BAKER. 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
14.3 Liberty St., New York. 


Inventor and Manufacturer of 


All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
THE FERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGEr BAKER HEATER 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 


MARLIN#*" 
FLES 


. Lightest, 


t working, safest, simplest, 





lealers in arms. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 





_ CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made from Washington Cedar will last at least 
five times as long as pine shingles. 





They are not only the handsomest shingles made 
but they are 


The Most Economical in the long run. | 


If you are going to put upa new building or 
reshingle an old one you can’t afford to use any 
other kind. Write to 


SPARKS & MONAGHAN, 
GETCHELL, WAsH. 


PACIFIC SUPPLY CoO., 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Varnish 
and Building Materials. 


916 R. R. St., TACOMA, WASH. 


The World's Fair! What It Means 


May Ist until October dist, there 
io the triumph of all 
i i t cest pe mens of the 
and rhit 
| ( i 1 tl I t 
p , pet } } 
I i Amer t ha the w lerful 
‘ and bserving tl ha 
‘ | té ry it I 
Pha T f rl untries 
| t ft | pl 1 
t t st t tir 
i 
I \r i wha foreig 
tigre miay irry himself back again to the 
N 1 gt se f | 
ig 
I i ‘ pe A eW ld’s Fa 
\ ive 
That tl the grandest opportunity the American 
» t if tere g study and pleas 
arial t it trip 1 ‘) wo during the next six 
t | \ fa et 
The Cl is Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway offers 
trai service from st 
Pauland M neapol to Cl igo. The only line light- 
g its trains by electricity. The most perfect dining 
ervice, and the best eeping cars in this country 
Ask your avent for tickets via “The Milwaukee the 
oy ment’s Fast Mail Line, or address 
J. T. CONLEY | 
Ass't Gen'l Pass. Agent 
St. Pact. MINN 
Note.- Write fora C. M. & St. P. World’s Fair folder 
It giv full partic irsas to how to visit the Fair 
4 what it wille { 


To CHICAGO 
4 AND THE 
World’s Fair. 


*-THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE” now offer 
the following improved train service from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


“THE BADGER STATE EXPRESS” leaves 

















Minneapolis every morning 7:20, St. Paul, 
§ o'clock and arrive Chicago, 0:35 P. M 
This train is equipped with modern day 
coaches and luxurious parlorcars. By this 
train the traveler is enabled tosee the beauti- 
ful scenery of Wisconsin with its hills, rivers 
and lakes giving a most delightful daylight 
ride through a most picturesque and inter- 


esting region. 

“THE WORLD’S FAIR EXPRESS’’ leaves 
Minneapolis every evening, except Sun- 
day, 5:45, St. Paul, 6:20 o'clock, and 





arrives Chicago, 7:45 next morning. This 
train is equipped with Vestibule 1, Gas- 
Lighted Buffet Sleepers and Free Chair 
Cars, and because of the early arrival in 


Chicago is best train for World's Fair. 

“THE NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED” leaves 
a 

Minneapolis every night in the year, 7:30 

St. Paul, 8:10 o'clock, and arrives Chicago 

9:30 next morning. This is the only train 

West of Chicago equipped with Pullman 

and Wagner Private Compartment Sleep- 





ing Cars and Buffet Smoking Library 
Coaches, and is only train of its kind in 
America on which extra fare is not charged 


World's Fair Excursion Tickets now on 
sale, via **The North-Western Line.”’ 


trated World’s Fair pam- 






handsomely il 


pr seriptive ¢ nderful buildings and 
wr , enclose a 2 cent postage stamp, to 
T. W. TEASDALE. 
Gen'l Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, 


IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 


PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 


@ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


PARKER RUSSELL 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles, 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 





HERE AND THERE. 


SFEx IN FisH Bait—The Astoria Lxaminer 
says a fisherman at one of the docks, who 
caught an unusually “‘large string’ while those 
around him caught but few fish, accounted for 
his success by saying. ‘‘I observe the law of na- 
ture. I bait one hook with male bait and the 
other with female bait. The male bait attracts 
the female fish and the female bait attracts the 
male fish. Thus I secure two fish every time I 
pull my line up.” 


THE CONCH-SHELLS ON THE MOUNTAINS.— 
The finding of a conch-shell on the summit of 
one of the highest buttes in the John Day Moun- 
tains, 5,000 feet above sea level, is, or should be, 
no mystery. In the Rocky Mountains, atevena 
higher elevation, fossil shells and fish are to be 
found in the rocks, showing conclusively that 
the back-bone of the American continent at some 
time in the world’s history was upheaved from 
the ocean’s bed by some mighty convulsion of na- 
ture.—Oregonian. 


ADVERTISING FOR A HUSBAND.—The follow- 
ing advertisement appearsin the Madre d’Oro, a 
newspaper published in the Okanogan mining 
country in Washington: It was not so many 
years since that a Siwash of her qualifications 
would have no need to advertise: Husband want- 
ed—A respectable Indian girl, aged twenty, 
wants to marry an industrious merchant or 
farmer. I have 300 acres of good land, horses, 
cattle, etc., and want an honest, hard-working 
man who is willing to make me a good husband. 
No hobos need apply. Address, Marie H., care 
this office. 





THE VEGETARIAN FAD.—Vegetarianism in the 
United States does not discard the use of meat 
diet merely because it is unnecessary or harmful, 
but also because of the cruelty inflicted on ani- 
mals by their wholesale slanghter in the cater- 
ing to the meat eating habit. This prin- 
ciple is followed logically to its end, and shoes 
made entirely of felt are largely coming into use 
among vegetarians. Not only, they claim, does 
the use of leather necessitate the killing of ani- 
mals, but is injurious as a covering for any part 
of the body, while woolen or felt is a natural and 
beneficial protection. 

WHERE SHERIDAN FIRST FOUGHT.—A famous 
landmark at the Cascades, Washington, will soon 
be among the things that were. The Dalles 
Chronicle says: ‘*The old block house at the Cas- 
cade on the Washington side recently fell down 
during a heavy wind, and, of course, will never 
be rebuilt. This house was built in 1856, and 
though it has never received a hostile bullet, 
being erected two years after the memorable 
fight upon the old block house, now completely 
gone to ruin, it has been an old landmark and 
quartered a good many troops and civilians while 
the Indians were yet hostile.” 





THE NEW BOOK LEARNING.—The editors and 
a few other people will need to go to school again 
if grammar continues to change as rapidly for 
the future as it has during the last decade. 
When we pored over such subjects there were 
nine parts of speech; now, we understand, the 
number is down to about five. There were form- 
erly adjectives and adverbs, now we find them 
masquerading as simple ‘‘word modifiers.’’ What 
we once studied as grammar itself now marches 
forth as “‘language lessons.’’ Fold your arms, 
friends, and see if youare not “Rip Van Win- 
kled” in ten years more. None of us would dare 
face a “‘language” examination in a few years, 
but then we suppose it’s all right—progress, you 
know.— Dryden Literery Journal, 
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The High Speed Family Knitter 


CO) Bieta SS 
UM yf 


y 





Strong, Durable, Simple, Rapid. 
bat | fact rat Lor Tho pas 
I marticulars 


A wre vated 
e work, address, 
HART, Clearfield, Pa. 


Y) ecru 
sTHE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


te Watch 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
this space MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Works of every 
description. 


Nickel Plating 
OUTFITS. 
Polishers’ Supplies. 
HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO., 

35 & 37 8. Canal 8t., 
CHICAGO 
Send for catalogue. 


next month. 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. CHAS. J. MOSS & CO. 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard| I= Lt obo 


Lubricating Oils of America. Cupola Blocks, Tank Furnace Blocks, Locomotive 
Linings, Stove Linings, Vitrified Paving Blocks, etc. 
SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results | Imported and Domestic Fire Clays. General Agents for 

of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 Savage Fire Brick Co.; Christy Fire Clay Co.; Smith, 


Porter & Co.,(W. Va); Montezuma Fire Brick Co. 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the , 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 79 Dearborn St., Unity a wnaeneiene 


able to the hottest climates. = 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
pw boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 

efects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratiway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- | 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact | 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business. a well oa | 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
— of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
ofc \ 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve | 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- | 
ing railways of this country. 








RICHARD DUDGEON, 
GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 24 Columbia St., NEW YORK, Maker and Patentee of 


CHARLES MILLER, President, | IMPROVED HYDRAULIC JACKS, 


FRANKLIN, PA. | 
Chic B ch Office: Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Phonix Building, 138 Jackson St. 
Communications by letter will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins. 





Cuas. A. Oris, THos. Jopiine, J. K. Bote, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS STEEL Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MURPHY’S TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH 


FOR FINISHING 


Hard Wood Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 


SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
NEWARK, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 





Direct Acting Steam Hammers. | | , oe 
| ing schooner St. Lawrence while cruising for 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE GREATEST DIvE.—The greatest depth 
under water ever reached by a diver is believed 
to have been attained by Capt. John Christian- 
sen, who went down 196 feet below the surface at 
Elliott Bay, Wash., recently. He remained at 
that depth in his armor for twenty minutes, 
without inconvenience. 


THE COLUMBIA JETTY.—There have been used 
in the jetty at the mouth of the Columbia over 
600,000 tons of rock. When completed the jetty 
will represent an expenditure of 883 per lineal 
foot. The total length of the jetty, as con- 
structed from the receiving wharf, {is four and 
three-quarter miles, of which four and one- 
quarter miles are the jetty proper, and one-half 
mile is the approach to the wharf. This is be- 
lieved to be by far the longest jetty built in the 
world. 





MONSTER LOCOMOTIVES.— ©n the Rocky 
Mountain division of the Northern Pacific are 
kept six of the largest locomotives constructed 
in the world. Oneof these ‘thogs” weighs 120 
tons when equipped for the road. The diameter 
of the boiler is six feet inside, thirteen and a half 
feet long. The cylinder is 22x28 inches, the fire- 
box thirteen and one-half feet long and it carries 
eight tons of coal. This engine will haul sixteen 
loaded cars and a caboose over the main range, 
or over 1,000,000 pounds up a 2+ per cent grade. 





ONE DOLLAR PER MEAL.—The Western roads 
have tired of furnishing on their dining cars for 
75 cents meals that cost them $1.25, and accord- 
ingly decided, commencing April 1, to raise the 
charge to $1, which is the price on all Mastern 
lines. Ever since dining cars were introduced 
they have been operated at a loss, with the possi- 
ble exception of a very few especially favorable 
runs on two or three roads, and the deficit has 
been charged to glory and advertising account. 
At a dollar per plate there is not likely to be any 
profit, but the public want dining cars, compete- 
tion compels them, and if they can be made self 
sustaining the roads will be satisfied. tailway Age 





A HERD OF SEALS.—A remarkable sight was 
witnessed the other day by the crew of the fish- 


halibut. The Seattle Telegram states that the 
schooner met a herd of seals on their annual mi- 
gration to the northern breeding grounds. In all 
his sailing experience Captain Green said he had 
never witnessed such a sight before. There was 
not a gun on board ship and the crew could only 
stand idly by and watch the sleek-looking fellows 
bob up and about them. The St. Lawrence sailed 
for twenty-four hours through the herd, and 
their numbers were estimated at hundreds of 
thousands. The seals manifested no alarm at 
those aboard the ship, but came up alongside and 
gazed in apparent unconcern at the men. 





PROGRESS IN ELECTRICITY.—T welve years ago 
electricity, as applied to street cars, for power 
purposes of all kinds, for house and street illu- 
mination, was a new thing. In fact, electric 
street railroads have only been in successful op- 
peration about half that time. The electrical 
age was just practically commencing and the 
aggregate capital invested, outside of telegraphy, 
was small. Now, almost any town of any size has 
its electric railroad, streets everywhere are being 
lighted by electricity, and electricity furnishes 
power for factories, to run elevators and for many 
other purposes; still we have scarcely seen the 
begimning of electrical development. Already, 
however, the capital invested in all branches of 
this industry—and nearly all invested since 
1880—is estimated at $80,000,000.—N. Y. World, 
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On Locomotive Driving Whee): 
THOMAS PROSSER & SON, § paopanretestinn. ite 
a GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
For Every Variety of Service. 


NEW YORK. 


———————“ BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates, Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Locoe 
——=-= motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 

a ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 








K WESTINGHOUSE, JR., lr. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL Ww. W. CARD, H. H. WESTING Hc 
President Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager 


‘eed | A de ee toe Joes he EAE CO.. 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake 


The “AUTOMATIC” has provea itesif to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, ‘ 
jesired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus so! 


*hem. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 
The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form practic 
».ly one piece of mechanism, @ad is sold at & very low price, The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, wi! 


pay the cost of its application within a very short time. 
The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 








of the entire freight ca; equ pment of this country, and abovt 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traftic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 
BRAKE SHOES. 





ESTABLISHED 1876. 


THE SARGENT COMPANY 


FORMERLY Che Congdon Brake Shoe Co. 


IRON & STEEL FOUNDERS 


SST? & WALLACE STS. CHICAGO. 


BRAKE SHOES-STEEL CASTINGS 
[LLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Mrwietzes2f, Besemes, Foundr 


Manganese; Iron and Steel Merchant Bar; Nails and Rail Fastenings; Light “T” and Street Rails; Steel Blooms 
Slabs, Billets and Wire Rods of any required chemical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels Steel “I” Beams 


ind Structural Shapes. Rolls for Standard Sectionsand Shapes BRE GSEMER STEEL RAILS 


PARKER & TOPPING, 


BRAINERD, MINN, 


PARKER & TOPPING, 
ALBINA, ORE. 


American Foundry Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 
AGENTS FOR 
THE SARGENT CO., 
| 59th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. 
Licensed by THE CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 























ilways in stock. Special Sections and Shapes made to order. From 8 to 100 Pounds per Yard. 

nis Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; MILWAUKEE WORK*« 
JULIAN L. YALE, Gen'l Sales Act. General Offices, Milwaukee, (Wis.) Office, New York Offices, 46 Wall Street. 
4. M. CRANE, Ass*t Gen’l Sales Agt. **Rookery,”’ Chicago, Il 151 N. W. Ins. Building. D. E. GARRISON & OO., Agents, St. Loure, Mc 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG 




















“GILNI1LVd 











Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Koller Rail Benders. Crossings. 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 





$25 to $50 ik: 


Chicago Railway Appliance Go. 
The Chicago STEEL Coupler 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
juickly doue by dipping in melted 


meta No experience, polishing 

~ — — er machinery. Thick plate at one 

operation; lasts 5to 10 years; fine 

W. i ® STEV ENS, General Agent, finish when taken from the plater 
Every family has plating to do 

Plater sells readily. Profits large. 














W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0, 





360 “The Rookery,” : : CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The New 


Nathan Injector 


FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


OVERFLOW 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0, 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 





70 BOER 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills, PHILLIPS, NIMICK & C0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Tron. 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 









MANUFACTURERS OF 


and warranted unercelled 
CROWN” Stay, Boltand Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 
of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate und ANGLE IRON, 
Quality our specialty. 
Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel 
Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 


= - =F machinery 
—_* om Send for Price List 


Hoc McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, - - - 326-328 Endicott Building, St. PauL, MINN, 





THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Established 1849. 


Car Wheels and all Kinds of Castings. 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. 


FE. J. BARNEY, Prest. J.D. PLATT, Vice Prest & Treas. 


A. M. KITTREDGE, Supt. F. E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
WM. VOSS, Asst. Supt. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DAYTON: O. 











POPWEED BALLS. 


There's a famous product of the prairies of the 
Dakotas which is known as the popweed. It isof 
rank growth, but little less than marvellous in 
its way. It hasa stalk like the cabbage plant, 
with a large round top the size of a Hubbard 
squash and about the same color. There are 
thousands of acres of it on the Indian reserva- 
tions. In the vicinity of alkali beds it grows to 
a prodigious size. When the terrific northwest 
winds blow late in the fall the pop balls become 
detached from the stalk and roll for miles over 
the prairies until they reech uneven country 
or other obstructions, where they accumulate 
and pile up like high houses of snow. Behind 
banks of weeds the wild buffalo found 
shelter in midwinter from the fierce blizzards. If 
the popweed ball comes forcibly in contact with 
any hard object while rolling, it explodes with a 
tremendous report, a cloud of fine powder passes 
through the air, and thousands of sharp, fine 
needles are thrown out inevery direction. These 
needles are the seeds of the popweed and are 
what produces the mischief with stock, for they 
A‘ ‘critter’ will run from 


these 


ave very penetrating. 
a rolling popweed likea jackrabbitfrom acoyote. 

The Indians tell strange and interesting stories 
of the weed. It is said that the young braves of 
the tribe, for discipline and to prepare them- 
selves to endure great torture, would fight with 
those pop balls as schoolboys do with snowballs. 
“The battle of the popweed”’ is held once a year, 
and is witnessed by the whole tribe with great 
pomp and parade. 

To the young braves the occasion is what the 
Fourth of July is to the white American youth. 
There are the noise and smoke of battle to per- 
fection and the fine, sharp needles cause intense 
pain. The greatest exhibitions of bravery are re- 
warded by promotions in the tribe and presenta- 
tions of handsome bead work are made by the 
young braves’ best squaws or maidens. The 
needles from the largest popweeds are very long, 
and when baked in hot ashes become very hard 
and strong and make good arrows. The Zulus at 
the Fair would undoubtedly be charmed with this 
wonderfully warlike weed, and perhaps, knowing 
a good thing when they see it, would want to 
take back a ton or so of it for seed. Certain it 
is, however, that with the passing away of our 
wild buffalo and Indians, the Dakotas are more 
than anxious to be rid of the pop balls. 


————-__—__— + 6 o- — 


THE MAN WITH THE HORSES. 


Do you see that man over in the field driving 
a pair of horses? Who is he and what is he do- 
ing? He isa farmer and is engaged in plowing. 
He is the man thatmoves the world. If he would 
go on a strike and refuse to raise a crop for a sin- 
gle year it would produce a more disastrous effect 
than would result from a strike of all the broth 
erhoods of railway employes and trade unions 
combined. He, with his glittering share, fur- 
nishes subsistence for all brotherhoods and every- 
body else; if he should ‘‘go out” for some real or 
imaginary wrong, he'd paralyze completely the 
commerce of the world on sea and land, every lo- 
comotive would rust in its stall, and cars would 
rot on the sidetrack, the song of the spindle and 
the hum of the factory would be hushed and si- 
lent, and even the Government would be power- 
less to interfere. That man, though intelligent, 
dresses in homespun, and patiently toils on year 
by year, bearing the ills he can not shun, and be- 
cause he does not strike the world moves on and 
the people have bread toeat. And now just stop 
a moment and consider how much more our pros- 
perity depends on the man with the horses than 
on the dude with his cane and waxed mustache, 


— Wahpeton (N. D.) Globe. 
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MANZ & CO., 
m Engravers, 
183, 185, 187 Chicago. 


MONROE ST., 

Wood Engraving, for Machinery, etc. 
Zine Etching, from Prints, Pen and Ink Drawings, ete. 
Half-Tone} Direct reproduction of Photograph, Wash 

Process, ( Drawing, etc., etched in copper and zinc. 
Wax Engraving, for Maps, Plats, Script or Diagrams. 
Photo Lithography—Transfers for Lithographers, on 
paper or stone DESIGNING, 
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PAY. 


Financial Reference :— 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 


Sy Dm. 2,500 patients. 
, . : P 
No Operation. No Detention from Business. 
Written guarantee to absolutely Cure all kinds 
of Rupture of either sex without use of knifeor 


syringe, no matter of howlong standing. Exami- 
nation Free. ~2@7"Send for Circular. 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Dr, W. J. OFFICE OL 
ESTABLISHED 

AND 

RESPONSIBLE 


DENTISTRY, 
Patent System—No PAIN! 


25 years successful use in thousands of cases. 
Endorsed by reputable a as the Surgeon- 
Dentist of the Northwest. il branches, popular pric- 
es, including Filling, Crowning. Bridges and Plates. 
Largest and best equipped offices in the Twin Cities. 
OFFICE HOURS, positive, 9 to 12, 
1t0o5S CLOSED SUNDAYS, 

KINC BEE of Tooth Pastes, 50cts. 
For sale by Lyons, 4th and Cedar, 
By mail, 2 tubes $1.00, 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


OR NO PAY. 


We refer to 2,500 Patients. 
No Surgical Operation, No Pain, 
, No Detention from Business. 
Yi * Written guarantee to absolutely 
4% 1 CURE all kinds of RUPTURE of 
/ either sex without use of knife or 


syringe, no matter of how long 
standing. 


Examination free. Send for Circulars. 
BLACKBURN TRUSS COMPANY, 


Rooms 130, 131 Germania Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., Sr. PauL, MINN 


Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, ete. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 


























TACOMA. 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 


LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720} - . ‘Population in 1891, 50,000 








pe RT ee err ere $75,000 I acca onuisitsds 2 abd ane ane sean ease (tons) 236,617 
BMMEREOR VOID OE POURIIEE,, TOEG goons cocci ce cecccviscccscsccsses $7,729,625 NE dias ccanccindascapawnds modicnsieniuveduc (tons) 195,000 
Assessed value of property, 1891............ 0... cece cece ee eee es -B32, 495,619 TEE Ts 2X os a 3h cichlids a ree eR (bales) 6,095 
a Se: wa a, esrb Can bio d Ssh GA Ohhrw 6 abe $667,355 5 ois 1c wi ciaic eosin 01590 0, 6 sla lola A o@ bine’ d ee udya/s Sie OI (bales) 50,000 
I ng oc sn 6: bd 6 6an a:0ere dine bid den kia-aih aqrouemie $8,855,598 Lumber exported, 1889............. ; Ree ri eee (feet) 107,320,280 
as sie (A au sas) 00 ald Sidi A ey bin Ai ABIRI Rae 414 eee $14,720,858 OPT OCT Te OTTER rr (feet) 150 735,000 
5 6.06066 0:0 6b0s. 0.4 0's wineOere sn ode cere dhe $10,663,297 I ED OE TE rt (feet) 139, 920,000 
go a. gab ban ora ei erie: poe sn lS mNreTe ROE ER 1 oso 555 oseic.crcisncin cb sbseasd0n'sees (bushels) 55,366 
dS 5 65. 5, oi5inisie-2 slays need asie.o eae cues alearcied 22 Wheat shipped, 1890....... sana sid mah oupisis alos aes (bushels) 3 59,096 
sig co ida Shut 0,45 4:0: so Oded 35s SOAS wie ON RARE $25,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, S~ptember to Decemher J5......... (bushels) 2,367 226 
I sass aainieds:isiawksisien ole de niae 6 aereeb-ee sige $43,420,448 Flour shipped, 1890................ Sraaeaticaepee eters ain aia ae (barrels) 86,521 
IESE OTE CELLET ET OEE EO OEP e OE rT $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 to December 15......... (barrels) 44,033 
WHGIGRRIS DUBINOES, 1BBD. 2000s cc ccccccccccccccccccvccosccevees £9.000,000 Number of public school buildings, 1890...................000008 9 
SB ao. ok oicetddndeeccciccecncceces pikma i miaatsin $16,250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891...................00000- 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891..................65- $1,718,173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890..............66 2.00 cc00e 8,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891..............-...eeeee- $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891. .............200-00e eee 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and Tie Tacona Land "Total miles OF graded GSITOOtR, 1801 .........6.c cc cccccescescsce a 98 

Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891...............-00+6- Tl 
Money spent by Northern Pacifi: Railroad and The Tacoma Land ee ee I ls Fe 6 i. 6 okies sc cer acecicceesiaseccees 41 

PR ey ee re herr rer $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
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TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Fu!! printed and 


written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
6 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO, TACOMA, WASH. 


SUPERIOR, the ge. of te NORTHWEST! 


The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 
SR 
WILL Grya——— 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 
FREE SITES. FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


Sf at 
—~<? ~e > - 
aoe $s YS — 





TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed), HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 

Call on or write to 


Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 




















agrioaere === «GLOBE, NATIONAL BANK OF KALISPELL, = =s" ™""""" 


We do a general banking 





Lumber. business. 

Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $5,000. 7 
Silver. P , $50, rplus, $5, We cheerfully answer in- 
Copper. J A. CORAM, - - - President. — * 
Coal. 8. D. HATCHER . . . Cashier We make a specialty of ne- 
— . ve : gotiating farm mortgages for 
Manufacturing . We solicit correspondence. non-residents. 





THE FAMOUS SUNNYSIDE IRRIGATED LANDS. 


I havea over 80,000 acres of the best FRUIT, ALFALFA and HOP LANDS in the world 





('nder the main canal of the Northern Pacific, Yakima & Kittitas Irrigation Co., which is sixty miles long and waters the handsome and fertile valley 
known as SUNNYSIDE, in the lower Yakima Valley. Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, Apricots, Cherries, Prunes, and Grapes grow prolific here. 
No failure: crops every season. Water when you wantit. Tracts from ten acres upwards. Write for information. 


JAMES KNOX, ZILLAH, PIERCE Co., WASH. 


“WA cee le a nade ae 
Is delightfully situated at the south entrance to Gray’s Harbor, lying 
between South Bay and the grand Pacific Ocean, 


And forming a deep and well pretected harbor on one side and the most magnificent sea beach in the world on the 
other. ‘Lhe location is studded with beautiful groves and trees, and enchavting natural drives along the strand. 
The town is one year old and growing rapidly. It has now three elegant hotels, a $10,000 school house, and nearly 
all lines of business are represented. Lhousands spent their summer here. It is the most charming summer resort in 
America. Have a home here. Write for information to 


THE WESTPORT BEACH TOWNSITE CoO., 
Westport, Chehalis Co., Washington. 


COLFAX, VVashington, 


Is the county seat and geographical, commercial, social and political center of 
WHITMAN COUNTY, 
which comprises nearly all of the celebrated ‘““PALOUSE COUNTRY.” 


WHITMAN COUNTY contains more good Parming Lands, more Schools, more Churches, more Mills, 
more Banks, more Newspapers, more good Towns, and more miles of paying Railroads, and EXPORTS A 
GREATER QUANTITY AND VARIETY OF PRODUCTS THAN ANY COUNTY IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


This County now produces yearly SEVEN MILLION BUSHELS OF CEREALS, (most of which is exported) 
besides great quantities of Hay, Fruits and Vegetables, for which Spokane and the cities of Puget Sound and the 
mines of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho furnish good markets. 


COLFAX has a magnificent Court House, costing $150,000; three public school buildings--one just completed at a 
cost of $30,000; also Colfax College with a competent academic corps of instructors; seven churches; three banks,with 
aggregate average statements of cash resources of $1,200,000; one daily and three weekly newspapers, two foundries 
and machine shops, two flouring mills, two saw mills, several large general merehandise stores, three drug stores, two 
exclusive hardware stores, etc., etc. Colfax sells more agricultural implements than any retail town in America. 


Electric Lights (arc and incandescent systems), water works, sewerage, fire department, paved streets, good side- 
walks, etc., etc. A large new three-story brick hotel now being constructed. A Catholic Sisters ot Charity hospital 
has been located here. 


Colfax is the LITTLE GIANT CITY of the Northwest. 


Its citizens are prosperous and liberal and will welcome men of energy and means who are seeking @ 
favorable field for legitimate enterprises, or a home in a peaceful and thriving new community. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
a BANK OF COLFAX, > 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: CQHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLFAX, WASH. 
J. H. BELLINGER, ACTOR & BROWN, 
| Harry CORNWELL, or THE MAYOR, 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE) BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 














AN IRRIGATED HOP FIELD IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of & feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. ‘The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
‘ * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
Winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions __This is beyond question the best fruit country inthe United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Aifalfais the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 


: 3 All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—iiiin: on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 


and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 


__A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough. Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 

: ; M _ Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 an acre. Oune-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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Lower Yakima and Kennewick Valleys, Wash. 


The Lower Yakimaand K 2nnewick valleys offer 
land; with more advantages, ata lower price, 
with the greatest increase in value, and by far 
the safest guarantee for investment in the United 
States Nature having lavished her gifts here 
so as to insure success, crops follow with no 
chance of failure. Expend the same time and 
money here that you do trying to grow acrop 
east of the Itockies, where drouth and floods, 
wind and cyc'one, hail and snow, bug and rust 
give battle, aid you will reap abundant harvest. 
Irrigation gives rain when needed, and without 
devastating storms 

We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one to two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when itis too cold at higher 
elevations—it is here %30 feet. Apricots yield 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net. Peaches per acre 
yield over $1,20) net, profits depending upon age 
of trees; yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapes, etc., in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states 

‘“‘T came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima Irrigating and Improve- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
$35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
season was two weeks lato at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same price. I 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 
fill, as their strawberries did not ripen until June. 


My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the paaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents apiece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakima or Ellensburgh. I 
picked the first ripe me!on of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfaifa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and Sold at $12.50 per tonin the 
stack. We can cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer the 
Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima—they 
only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, and I am getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. I raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
suc-es3 in raising hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the lastof Dacember. Shall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.”’ 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine them, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the same county, 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 per acre. The fol- 
lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 


as can b3 made to produca the same profits as the 
most valuable land in the State: 

1. Fine apricot land, within one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts, or an eighty acre farm at a bar- 
gain. This land isall under the irrigating canal, 

2. For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 
acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 p2r acre—all level land and 
under canal; five-year contract. 

3. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima 
River; price $25 peracre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 

4 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Riilroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of same or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 
and Improvem2nt Company’s lands. 

5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the mos‘ desirable in 
the county; price $50 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.’s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad station on the river; the railroad may 
be reached by water. Any part of 320 acres at 
$25 per acre. Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 


ADRIEL B. ELY, 
General Land Agent Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Company, 


KENNEWICK, WASH. 
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